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SHIFTING FARM MARKETS — Baby combines pour into 
Topeka as Eastern Kansas, plagued by corn-burning 
drought, turns to wheat with 
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EXPLAINING A SAVING 
YOU AND HAS 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


NEWSU ELK Fditor 
Professor of Public Law. Columbia University 


Former Assistant Secretary of State 


i gee production ts one of the factors 
which have helped lift the stand- 
ard of living in America to a higher level 
than the rest of the world has ever known. 
But mass production could only exist 
with mass demand and, more important, 
mass ability to buy. 

Sensible instalment buying — the abil- 
ity to buy substantial merchandise and 
to pay as you use it—-1s the coupling 
link between mass production and mass 
buying. It keeps factories busy. It keeps 
more people emploved. 
It provides the 
things that 


Wholesale, Retail Instalment 
and Open Account Financing, 


Factoring and Credit Insur- 


ance through subsidiaries 


PLAN, WHICH 
A NATIONAL 


BENEFITS 
INFLUENCE 


transform dreams into re- 
alities for our people. It 
reduces production cost 
by increasing the volume 
of sales. And thus, as 
everv economist knows, 
it brings prices down. 

“Time payments buy 
87% of the six more 
widely owned household 
appliances — refrigera- 
tors, radios, washing 


machines, vacuum cleaners, ranges and 
and more than half of our auto- 
mobiles and trucks. The number of people 
who fail to complete their payments is so 


heaters 


small as to be negligible. 


ican people.” 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


Credit Bankers to America’s Families 


“You can build upon the faith 
and honesty of the Amer- 


THEN... and NOW 


Comn 
Company 
financial ins 
serve the Am 
ly .. . offers 

payment p 
enables you 
regularly a s: 
your income 
possessions ¢ 

to family hea 
and happine 


a form of saving that pays 
in better living. When y 

time, ask your automobile, 
home equipment dealer to fi 


purchase on the Commerc 


BALTIMORE 


Company plan and enjoy the ad 
of low cost and courteous ¢ 
with adequate insurance pro 


Capital and Surplus over $64 00, 


SERVING MANUFACTURERS, DISTRIBUTORS AND DEALERS THROUGH MORE THAN 250 OFFICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND 


“HOW YOU CAN KEEP FACTORIES B Js) 
MORE PEOPLE EMPLOYED...” 
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Pipe gets an asphalt bath if belt 
stands 5000 pounds pull 


A typical example of Goodrich improvement in rubber 


OST belts turn pulleys. Loads 

are heavy, but motion is usu- 
ally steady and in one direction. The 
belt above had to twist, stretch and 
turn, twice around the pipe, also around 
a complicated pulley system below it, 
revolving the pipe and pulling it for- 
ward at the same time. 


The pipe goes through a machine 
that gives it a coating of asphalr— 
as long as the belt stands this twisting 
and turning plus a tension over 5000 
pounds. A clever, well-designed in- 
stallation except for one basic trouble: 
No belt could be found that would last 
more than two hours. 


Then plant engineers noticed that 
failure always started at fasteners or 
splices, decided to try a Goodrich 
Highflex belt with the newly devel- 
oped “Plylock” splice, a splice that can- 
not open at the seams because the seams 
are under the surface. The first Good- 
rich belt lasted 14 days—necrly 50 
times the best record before. 


Technical development makes start- 
ling improvements, and Goodrich has 
applied such development to every 
industrial rubber product. Modern 
Goodrich conveyor belts carry more 
tons than belts ever carried before; 
hose resists abrasive wear, sunlight, oils, 


chemical actions of the various mate- 
rials handled; rolls and tank linings are 
made to last almost indefinitely; new 
rubber products appear month after 
month, most of them made to fit cus- 
tomer’s special requirements and prob- 
lems, Somewhere in your own plant 
the extra quality resulting from Good- 
rich research in rubber can make a 
saving today. The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Mechanical Rubber Goods 
Division, Akron, Ohio. 


Goodrich 
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in AUT OMOBILES ¥: 


~~ 


Ina A WAY OF SPEAKING, I’m an aris- 
tocrat among box cars, because I was built to provide special care 
in handling automobiles. Inside of me I have some fancy equip- 
ment called a mechanical auto loader. It’s a sort of rack arrange- 
ment that the Chesapeake and Ohio people use to stow autos 
snugly and safely in my interior... But I have to work both going 
and coming, because the auto loaders fold up when not in use. 
Generally I come back from delivering autos with a load of some 
other high class freight. Last month, for instance, I took a load 
of autos from Detroit to Charlotte, North Carolina. Coming 
back, I carried cotton products to Akron, Ohio. The cotton was 
delivered to a tire factory where I was loaded with tires for 
Flint, Michigan. There I took on autos again for Richmond, Vir- 
ginia... picked up blotting paper for Cincinnati, where I took 
aboard another shipment of autos. I don’t mind carrying other 


products, but I prefer automobiles. After all, I am a specialist... 


* * * 


Yes, C6O 6425, we agree you're a smart car, much in demand by automobile 
manufacturers. But don't forget that shippers have other reasons for preferring 
the Chesapeake and Obio—such as speed, dependability of service, plus the fine 
equipment and a high-geared human organization to handle every sort of shipment! 
Chesapeake and Ohio representatives, located in principal cities 
from coast to coast, will gladly help you with your shipping problems. 


CHESAPEAKE ..d Of. LINES 


CONTROLLED PERFORMANCE 
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Cuicaco camera fans whose }y 
object to their turning kitch: 
darkrooms have a refuge in the 


| teria, 170 W. Monroe St. Th: 


can rent well-equipped darkro: 
the hour or even use a stud 
excellent scenic and lighting fa 


On the main road at Gar! 
Calif., 211 miles north of San 
cisco, there hangs a sign in th: 
of a giant coffee cup which calls 
tion to the good food at k 
Restaurant. To supplement and 
with the sign, Curt Teich & C; 
cago, are lithographing a fo! 
natural colors, duly die-cut in th: 
and size of a normal coffee cu) 
side is a map to guide new cus! 
to Knapp’s and bring old ones | 


Decreasep interest in American | 
tional modern furniture seems to be jn- 
dicated by its absence from the Gran 
Rapids mid-season furniture expos! ion 
April 27 to May 6, although “Sw: 
modern” furniture was well represe: 
Leading the trend in fabric colors seems 
to be burgundy, followed by blue and 
blue-green. Some prices advanced; few 


dropped. 


| Newest aid to home furnishing, plumb- 


ing, and equipment sales comes from 
Crane Co., 836 S. Michigan Ave., ¢ 


| eago, which has developed a compre- 


hensive prospectus of new ideas for 
“Family Planned Kitchens.” This in- 
cludes a “Kitchen Guide Work-Sheet” 
whereon the home owner may sketch 


| the present culinary equipment layout 
| fill in a simple questionnaire, and re- 


ceive a brand new “Practical Kitchen 
Layout Family-Planned.” 


Last year the executives of Warner & 
Swasey Co., Cleveland, were startled 


| and perturbed by an analysis which 


showed they had been letting small tool 
specialists run away with quite a slice 
of their small tool and fixture busin: 
while they were engrossed in 

process of developing their high-prodwc- 
tion turret lathes and their markets 
First step was a thorough questionnair- 
ing of every W. & S. user, distributor, 
and salesman to reappraise the smal! 
tool and fixture field and to determine 


the 
rie 
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the equipment should be changed, 
+ ali Next step was to appoint a 
- which met every morning at 
nd theeshed out the design problems 
class of tool. Upshots were 


ough redesign, a decided upswing in 
mall tool sales this spring, and the 
prepara‘ ion of a brand new catalogue 
¢ “Warner & Swasey Turret Lathe 


Tools” which will be offered for gen- 
-ral distribution in June. 


Hawise arrived at the serene age of 
14 months, Peter Hasselriis, first and 
nly grandchild of the Gentleman on 
the New Business Desk (BW—Feb 
‘37,p03), receives his Diaper Diploma 
fom General Diaper Service, 79-55 
\Ibion Ave., Elmhurst, N. Y., and with 
+ the advanced degrees of N.M.D. and 
RA. (no more diapers, barring acci- 


lents) 


Ix an address before the annual meet- 
ng of Chicago Better Business Bureau, 
D). M. Nelson, vice-president, Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., warned independent 
retailers that destruction of chain stores 
through taxation might result in even 
creater competition in the form of con- 
sumer cooperatives. “I do not believe,” 
e said, “that many of the so-called 
ndependent retailers have asked them- 
vlves the question, ‘After the chain 
stores, what?’ ” 


New Yorkers thought that Hearn’s 
epartment had hit the climax 
fa long series of publicity and sales 
eforts in its “Consumers’ Drive to 
Lower Prices” when it took over Madi- 
«on Square Garden for a mass meeting 
n the subject (BW—Mar26’38,p44). 
But this week they rubbed their eyes 
vhen they saw that Hearn’s had taken 
ver the main exhibition floor of Grand 
Central Palace, traditional home of na- 


store 


tional shows ranging from automobiles | 


to flowers, for a two-day sale of 66,199 
Cannon blankets. 


Fortnuer New York eye-rubbing was 


oecasioned by the news that compara- | 


tively staid Wanamaker’s was cooperat- | 


ng with Harmon National Real Estate 
by establishing a department 
wherein the prospective home owner 
an select a building plot, arrange for 
un architect, budget his building and 


Corp 


furnishing expenditures, and finance his | 


ome complete. Says Wanamaker’s, 
We'll make it as simple as buying a 
hat.” 


ON May 11, William Morrow & Co., 
‘6 Fourth Ave., New York, will pub- 
lelevision—a Struggle for Power,” 


Frank Waldrop and Joseph Borkin, | 


Here in a fast-moving non-tech- 


story may be found the answers | 


any technical problems plus an 
nt of the complicated struggle for 
ol by powerful business groups. 


@ Warmer & Swasey users 

know from experience that our 
responsibility does not stop—it begins— 
with the installation of one of our turret lathes. 

A special engineering department and a corps of 
trained field engineers are constantly checking in- 
stallations, searching the whole field of industry and 
devising ways and means to improve operation, 
—— reduce cost, increase accuracy and ease of use. 


For instance, a Chicago firm was using Warner & 
Swaseys to produce bearing diameters within 
limits of .0005 of an inch, and so beauti- 
tor fully finished they required no grinding. 
. But a Warner & Swasey field man 
was able—by changing the tooling 
set-up—to hold this accuracy and 
= yet increase production. 


p | When you put Warner & Swasey 
b Turret Lathes on your floor you put 
PY Warner & Swasey experience and 
responsibility to work for you, for life. 
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FOREIGN 
GOVERNMENTS 
WANT TO KNOW 


Why can this man WAVE MORE and WORK LESS? 


_ is the mystery man. Dozens of foreign 


commissions have traveled thousands of 


miles to find out why it is that, working only 
40 hours a week, he can buy an electric refrig- 
erator with one month's pay. Workers in 
foreign lands labor many more hours a week, 
but to them a refrigerator is a luxury beyond 
their reach, 

Why is it this typical American workman can 
buy an automobile with 4! months’ pay? Few 
workers abroad have automobiles—it would 
take all they could earn in a year to buy one. 
Why is it that American workers enjoy radios, 


telephones, electric lights, and hundreds of 


other comforts and conveniences almost un- 
known to foreign workers? Why do we enjoy 
the highest standard of living known in any 


country? 


The American worker has more because he pro- 
duces more. And he produces more because he 
has abundant power to help him—power that 
increases his own ability manyfold. 


General Electric scientists and engineers, by 
developing electric machinery, have put into 
the hands of American workmen the greatest 
force ever devised for producing more goods for 


more people at less cost—the force of electricity. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 
for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


1938-OUR SIXTIETH YEAR OF ELECTRICAL PROGRESS-1938 
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ASHINGTON BULLETIN 


— 
WASH!NGTON (Business Week 
Bureau | —Hopes for a real breath- 


ing spell for business, whatever 
White House intentions may be, 
ye radiating from Washington. 
The Supreme Court’s implied rap 
at the National Labor Relations 
Board s proceedings is regarded as 
one of the most important of the 
new signs. It is accepted by busi- 
ness as evidence that the High 
Rench is back on the job protect- 
ing constitutional rights after a 
long detour to avoid extermination 
in the court-packing crusade. 
Actually, it is possible that both 
business and the NLRB are read- 
ing more into the court's decision 
in the Kansas City stockyards case 
than was intended. It is also possi- 
ble that the NLRB cases which 
have been reopened will not re- 
veal any significant irregularities 
and will proceed to the same con- 
clusions; but the present respite 
is a weleome one to business. 


Congress Steps Out 


(Congress is standing up on its hind legs 
iter five years of subservience to 
hatever new fiscal or economic theory 
cht happen to be prevailing in the 
Corcoran-Cohen group at the moment. 
Rough handling of the reorganization, 
age-hour, and tax bills has given 
ple evidence of that. 
Now, lack of enthusiasm for the 
pump-priming and failure of in- 
estors to break the “capital strike” is 
aving a further profoundly disturbing 
fect on the middle-of-the-road Demo- 
rats allied neither with the Glass- 
Builey-George group nor with the tried 
nd true followers of the White House 


rd 


LaFollettes Pull Out 


\lways realists—hence the kind of men 
ho could be counted on to denounce 
the thesis that the “rich can pay the 
taxes” and to insist upon lowering the 
neome tax exemptions—Sen. Bob La 
Follette and his brother, Governor 
Phil, have broken with Roosevelt. 
They have done more. They have 
lenounced his pet program for lifting 
poor up, his doctrine of scarcity, 
pointing out coldly that the less there 
wluced the less there is to divide. 


(old Comfort in Primaries 
Democratic primaries, particularly in 
la, are not an unmixed blessing 
to (xe New Deal. Jim Farley rushed 
' a statement that Rep. J. Mark 
Wil ox was “campaigning for the Sen- 


ate seat on the straightout issue of 
opposition to the New Deal.” 

But nearly one-third of the Demo- 
crats in Florida voted to support Wil- 
cox, and it is pointed out that in any 
but a Southern state this would mean 
murder in the ensuing election. It is a 
political axiom that no party can afford 
to lose 10% of its following. The 
Florida vote indicates a loss of more 
than 30%. 


Beclouding the Issue 


Because Wilcox in Florida was against 
the wage-hour bill, much is made of 
his defeat by advocates of that meas- 
ure. But in the Alabama primaries the 
wage-hour bill killers were renominated, 
which suggests that this issue was not 
so important in either state. 

Old age pensions—an issue almost as 
popular in Florida as in Dr. Town- 
send’s own California—were so heavily 
stressed by Sen. Pepper in his cam- 
paign that there is real doubt that the 
New Deal was the paramount issue. 


Michelson Miscue 


Some wiseacres in Washington  ex- 
plain Roosevelt's fumbling of certain 
publicity and political situations re- 
cently by saying that Louis Howe is 
no longer alive to advise him. Others, 
that Charley Michelson doesn’t keep 
in close touch any more. 

They would prove the last by point- 
ing out that Charley, who writes all 
Jim Farley’s speeches, made the Post- 
master General say at Montgomery, 
Ala.: “Right here is as good a place 
as any to explode the myth that be- 
cause certain Congressmen and Sena- 
tors voted adversely to the views of 
the Administration on individual meas- 
ures, these were marked for reprisal 
and defeat at the hands of the national 
Democratic organization. Nothing 
could be more absurd. Nothing the 
National Committee could do, or the 
Administration could do, would add 
to the obvious circumstance that it 
would prefer a friend to a foe in Con- 
gress.” 

Disregarding the double 
meaning in that last sentence, it is 
apparent that Charley hadn't heard 
the President hinting that Georgia’s 
Gov. Rivers should run against Sen. 
beating the bushes for 


possible 


George, or 


‘ somebody to run against Sen. Tydings, 


or conferring about any one of half a 
dozen other situations. 
Reorganization Revival 
New Dealers expect Rep. O'Connor, 
Rules Committee chairman, to flop on 


government reorganization when they 
make another attempt to win the ad- 
ditional powers for the President from 
this session of Congress. They insist 
O'Connor has been worried since his 
last fight against the bill by reactions 
from his district. 

What proponents of the measure are 
really counting on is a big switch on 
the part of the LaFollette Progressives, 
enough of whom voted against the 
bill last time to beat it. 

From the inside New Deal viewpoint, 
the most vital thing is to change the 
present system under which the Comp- 
troller General's office audits expendi- 
tures before they are made. On a big 
spending program that might 
very embarrassing, as it did on other 


e 


pump-priming efforts. In fighting a de- 
pression, the New Dealers point out, 
it is necessary to push the money out 
fast. 


No Rail Wage Cut 


No rail wage cut is in the cards— 
not at least in those stacked by the 
Administration. 

This Washington opinion is shared 
by railroad executives who complain 
privately that Commissioner Eastman 
of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion hasn't helped 
harping on the fact that last fall's 


matters any by 


@ wage boost was a mistake. It 
forces the union heads to uncompro- 
mising opposition. 


Farm Revolt Can't Win 


Illinois’s farm (page 17) is 
doomed, in the opinion both of gov- 
farm 


revolt 
ernment officials veteran 
leaders. Either it will fizzle out, as 
most observers expect, or it will fail by 
the very fact of its success, for if the 
crop restrictions are jettisoned on any 
extensive scale, grief to the farmer 
will inevitably result in a year when 
heavy stocks and large crop prospects 
point to soft prices. 

Silver-tongued solicitors from the 
Agriculture Department who are being 
dispatched to the scene of the revolt 
figure they can explain away the farm- 
ers’ grouch by making these facts 
clear to the protestants. 


What's in a Name? 


Washington is more interested in the 
genesis of the Corn Belt Liberty League 
than in its destiny. 

The apparent spontaneity of any re- 
volt against the Administration is au- 
tomatically suspect in these days ot 
political 


high-pressure propaganda— 


particularly out in the Ilinois-Indiana 
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THIS FOLDER SHOWED 
HOW TO COMPARE 


TIME PURCHASE PLANS 


How to know 
how much you pay for 
installment credit 


New folder shows simple way 
to figure true interest rates 


Are you paying more for credit than you should 
when you buy merchandise on the installment 
plan? Do you know how to compare the costs of 
ditferent payment plans offered when you buy a 
furniture, a refrigerator—-or when vou get 
an installment loan? 


How to find true cost of credit 


Plans offered today differ widely in method and 
amount of charge —also in size, number and time 
of installment payments. Many involve dis- 
service fees,"’ or “‘carrying charges.’ 


car, 


counts, 


You can often save money by comparing the 
various plans offered you and selecting the low- 
est cost credit adapted to your needs. How can 
you make this comparison? By calculating the 
true rates of interest charged under the various 
plans offered you. The true rate of interest tells 
the price you pay for credit whatever the pay- 
ment plan. 


Houschold Finance has just published a quick, 
easy method for figuring true interest rates. This 
new addition to Household's list of consumer 
publications is called the ‘‘Consumer ( redit Cost 
Calculator."" With this handy calculator you can 
determine the credit cost of any installment pur- 
chase or installment loan in just a few moments. 
You are invited to send for this helpful calcu- 
lator which Household Finance has prepared to 
promote a wider public understanding of credit 
costs. Mail the coupon below and you will re- 
ceive a copy without obligation, 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 
Headquarters: 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
"Doctor of Family Finances” 
one of America's leading family finance organ- 
izations, with 230 branches in 148 cities 
1878 + Completing sixty years of service to the 
American Family + 1938 
FiInance Corporation, Dept. BW-E 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill 


Please send me without obligation a copy of your 
new ‘Consumer Credit Cost Calculator.’ 


Nam 


where New Deal election 
can most accurately be de- 
critical. The most persist- 
| ent rumor—that the whole thing was 
inspired by the farm equipment manu- 
facturers—now seems to be effectively 


belt 
prospects 
| scribed as 


spiked, leaving the dopesters just 
about where they started. What puz- 


is the label attached 
| to the movement. No first-class pro- 
moter would pick a with 
“Liberty League” in it when there are 
many other tags available that 
carry no such redolent connotations. 


zles them most 


so 


Mead’s Prospective Plan 


Rep. Mead, ranking Democratic House 
member of the TVA investigating com- 
mittee, is having the governorship of 
New York dangled before his eyes by 
New Dealers. 

Nobody had thought of Mead for 
governor before, and it isn’t neces- 
| sary to give prizes to get Mead to 

vote with the Administration. He al- 

ways does that anyhow, even voting 
for the reorganization bill. But Mead 
is a bit disinclined to take committee 
duties seriously, and there must be an 
incentive to make him active on the 
pro-Administration side of this fight. 


Whispering 
More “smear Arthur Morgan” 
will be forthcoming from Harcourt 
Morgan-Lilienthal sources. The boys 
have been digging into the professor’s 
record and think they have found 
headline material. Already rumors 
about big expense accounts for “double 
rooms” and “private banquets” have 
been fed to pro-New Deal columnists. 
Another charge has it that Dr. Mor- 
gan, in preparing his blasts against 
Lilienthal and H. A. Morgan, used a 
former confidential secretary, who had 
married a former TVA employee who 

is now working for the utilities! 


tips 


Wagner Contract Bill Slumps 


Sidetracked in the Senate, the Wag- 
ner bill to confine work done under 
government contracts, grants, and 
loans to firms given a clean bill of 
health by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board is being pushed in the 
House but its chances are poor. The 
A.F.L.’s opposition doesn’t help the 
C.1.0.-sponsored measure. 

Largely in response to the navy’s in- 
fluence, a substitute bill has been 
drawn in the Senate, amending the 
Walsh-Healey act to provide that 
NLRB file a list of contractors who 
have run afoul of its law, but it would 
leave it to the government depart- 
ments and agencies to decide whether 
to boycott them. This bill doesn’t look 
like a winner. 


Push Cement Attack Further 


Since its round-house swing at the ce- 


ment industry's uniform delivered-price 
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system missed the button, ¢! 
istration will try to soften 
ponent by a series of quick : 

The new strategy is to 
one by one to supply specifi 


Any mill can bid on any con! , 
it must quote its price f.o.b 
the intimation is clear that | rd 


will be based on the lowest « 


government at points of use 

The sole concession made the 
industry is the abandonmen: e 
open contract, binding the mi b. 
ply any amount from nothing l up 
to a stated maximum on dem The 
new contracts will call for te 
quantities to be delivered in rd 


ance with a_ predetermined, 
flexible, schedule. 


Drug Bill Gets Set 


Warned that the House Rule. Com. 


mittee will not let the food 


ai , 
bill come to a vote on the flo “ie 
the split over the measure in In- 
terstate Commerce Commit! is 
healed, Rep. Lea is willing to com- 
promise on the section provid for 
court injunctions against departmental 


regulations issued under the act. See. 
Wallace’s strong objections to that sec- 


tion, which he says would hamstring 
enforcement, have the backing of a 
strong minority. 

The projected compromise makes it 
fairly certain now that the five-vear- 


old bill will become law this ses- 


Truckers Get a Break 


Having won Supreme Court sanction 
of its power to restrict truck weights 
and sizes, the state of South Carolina 


has brought its law into line with 


standards in other states. Truck opera- 
tors will breathe a deep sigh of relief, 
for liberalization opens a gateway to 


the South—hitherto closed by the old 


restrictions enforced not only by South 
Carolina but also by Tennessee. 
Fight Over Trading Study 
By a flank attack in his anti-chain 
store drive, Rep. Patman now pro- 
poses to take from the U.S. Office of 
Education its federal-aid work with 


the states in providing education in 
distributive trades and place it under 
the administration of the Commerce 


Department. 

If the bill is seriously pushed next 
session, Patman will have a worthy 
opponent in Sec. Ickes, who won't let 


anybody raid his department as long 
as he can draw breath. 

This is the first year that funds 
have been available for education in 
the distributive trades. The states 
raised about half the $1,200,000 ap 
propriation on the present basis »y 
which they get $1 for every 50¢ that 
they put up, but the program is «x- 
pected to reach full scope in the fiscal 
year commencing July 1. 
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The Figures 


Latest Week *37.4 


hout special permission. 


Preceding Week +57.7 
My, 
Year Ago 77.9 
Aver 1933-37 66.8 
tis 
SEP OCT NOV DEC 
Latest Preceding Month Year Average 
PRODUCTION Week Week Ago Ago 1933-37 
+Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, 4-week daily average in thousands)...... $8,622 $8,426 $6,777 $9,481 $6,181 
Engineering Construction Awards (Eng. News-Rec., 4-wk. daily av. in thousands) $7,923 +$8,057 $7,462 $7,956 $5,460 
«Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 toms)... ....... 867 +920 897 1,108 1,006 
1,939 1,951 1,979 2,194 1,779 
TRADE 
Total Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)... .... 87 90 95 126 104 
*Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars).......... 61 62 67 82 70 
«Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions)............-.05--ccccecees $3,678 $3,885 $3,740 $4,479 $3,517 
*Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions)...................000. $6,355 $6,361 $6,329 $6,381 $5,746 
PRICES (Average for the week) 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)............0seeeeeseeeeees $.83 $.86 $.88 $1.34 $.95 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley basis, Ib.)..............0550005> 10.000¢ 10.000¢ 10.000¢ 14.000¢ 9.500¢ 
Moody’s Spot Commodity Price Index (Dec. 31, 1931=100)............... 136.8 139.7 140.6 208.6 154.2 
FINANCE 
Bond Yields (Standard Statistics, average 45 bonds).............-----++55 6.52°; 6.48 % 6.73% 4.40% 4.90% 
Call Loans, Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average).........- 1.00% 1.00% 1.00"; 1.00%; 80% 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-6 Months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 75-1% -75-1% -75-1% 1.00; 1.15% 
Business Failures (Dun and Bradstreet, mumber)............---.+se5ss008 278 226 271 183 264 
BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series)...........-- 2,586 2,583 2,587 2,571 2,479 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series).........-..+++++5 2,580 2,490 1,560 1,643 1,732 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks............-..-+5+> 20,844 20,809 20,810 22,202 19,834 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks}...........- 4,187 4,208 4,299 # 2 
Security Loans, reporting member 1,243 1,214 1,285 
U. S. Gov’t and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. 9,186 9,156 8,934 9,545 8 - 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks... 3,071 3,068 3,105 3,229 
*Factor in Business Week Index. * Preliminary, Week Ended April 30. ¢ Revised.  ¢ New Series. § Not Available. 
hese 120 T T T T T 
merely simple aver- 
eekly figures of Busi- | NORMAL=100 
ss Week’s index of 100 
winess activity pre- a 
ented in the chart at the 
of the page. They 80} ——— 
mable readers to get a 
tneral view of the trend ¥ 
business since 1929. 
60 
The Weekly Index of Deel = 
tess Activity is covered by | | 
Se general copyright on the 
and may not be reproduced 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 
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IN YOUR OFFICE. New Carrier Room a“ | 


Cooler provides cool, clean, fresh air that will be 

keeps your body refreshed, your brain Seer : . 4 rally, b 

bright. You have more get-up-and-go should 


tending 


even on the muggiest day. 

pattern 

IN YOUR HOME. Makes your home a | b 

haven of rest. Air is kept fresh and clean. vy eS fnancia 
Free from dust. Pollen count in air is ; ee | ae which 

reduced 98%. 
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It is prob 
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roductio 
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anufactt 
juidated 
irchasiny 
New, Compact Portable Air Conditioner : pal_ pub 


~ that for 
at pleasing Low Price 
HE cool comfort you have come to demand in ~x. 3} =f) ane fre 
restaurants, theatres and shops during the hot = — 1933 
days of summer, can now be yours in an office or: ; Ce = ey 1987, Liq 
in any room in your home. And you can have this Ro J rable g 
comfort for an investment of only a few dollars. a. | 37g mobiles hh 
This 1938 Carrier “all-in-one cabinet” Room SNR ere, too, 
Cooler is easy to operate. It wheels into place | iy TiEG the next 4 
and plugs in like a radio. To start it you simply it coe |e ‘ prepare th 
snap on a switch. At once the room is filled with ae 7 ction. 
clean, fresh, invigorating air circulated without a 
trace of draft. You keep your windows shut. Thus = e. 
noises and dirt are kept outside. Your room is Ry Readjustm 
free of tobacco smoke. No room alterations are make buy 
necessary. No plumbing connections are required. rofitable 
NEW STORE Within a few hours after you order, you can start CARRIER CORPORATION ito tl 
CONDITIONER to know the increased summer comfort, energy, Syracuse, N. Y., Desk 863 
All parts in one case. Can appetite, health and happiness that this single I would like to know in edvent 
be moved to new location. the dollar value of summer ai 
unit air conditioner makes possible. ditioning with a Carrier Room Coole: f prices 
“soap apap ato Use the coupon if you would like to see in ad- tof Tim 
have paid for vance the dollar value of we NAME productivit 
Carrier Air Conditioning in your home or office. This valuable information y n 
ges based on experiences of thousands of users is readjustme 
yours free without obligation. a essfully— 
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ryO OR THREE months of dull- 
ll followed by a revival of ac- 
syity beginning in the late summer 
nd early fall is the closest one can 
wutline the business future today. 
The normal seasonal influences 
«ill be working against an earlier 
lly, but towards Labor Day they 
hould be reinforcing other factors 
ending to promote recovery. This 
pattern for the next six months 
ould be broken by political or 
jnancial developments of the type 
vhich snuffed out the moderate 
pring pickup which had been 
hoped for; but, aside from such 
«urprises, there is reason to look 
for some sort of turn-around be- 
fore next autumn. 


Inventories the Basic Point 


The grounds on which this resumption 
factivity is expected are both business 
od political, and the business and 
wlitical factors are, of course, mixed. 
Rasic to this whole outlook, however, 
sone purely business question—the 
state of inventories. 


Liquidation Progressing 


It is probable the current consumption 
f most commodities in this country 
been running ahead of current 
roduction ever since November. This 
eans inevitably that inventories in 
- hands of consumers, dealers, and 
anufacturers are gradually being 
widated, and that ultimately re- 
irchasing must commence. The prin- 
pal published index in this field is 
that for stocks of department stores. 
\ccording to the Federal Reserve stat- 
ticlans, this index by the end of 
March had lost 70% of its total in- 
rease from the base-line established 
1985 and 1936 to the peak in 
1987. Liquidation of excess stocks of 
iable goods like radios and auto- 
mobiles has been much slower, but 
ere, too, progress is being made, and 
the next three or four months should 
prepare the way for an upturn in pro- 
iction. 


Price and Wage Adjustments 


Readjustment of costs and prices to 
make buying possible and business 
rofitable would be a most important 
| to the resumption of activity. 
‘ome progress will probably be made 
re this summer, both ‘n the case 
{prices and of wages which are far 
t of line. At the same time, labor 
roluctivity should gradually increase. 
is by no means certain that these 
radjustments can be put through suc- 
essfu'ly—there are too many political 


and social obstacles—but any change 
will probably be for the better. 
New Financing 

In the field of government influence, 
the revolution in credit policy im- 
plied in gold desterilization and_re- 
duction of bank reserve requirements 
may well prove of importance, after 
allowing for a time lag of, say, three 
to six months. The main result in 
the past week has been the first 
sign of a revival in new capital finane- 
ing. This had been forecast by the 
rise in bond prices and the success 
of the Consolidated Edison refund- 
ing. This week there came the an- 
nouncement of a forthcoming $100,- 
000,000 note issue by the U.S. Steel 
Corp. and a_ $15,000,000 preferred 
stock issue by General Foods. 


Influence Will Spread 


These are important since they are 
for “new money”—in other words, 
for capital expenditures, working cap- 
ital, and repayment of bank 
incurred for these purposes. So far, 
only the highest quality borrowers 
seem to have a look-in on the new 
“super easy money,” but the influence 
of any reawakening of the new issue 
market will gradually spread outward 
and downward. 


loans 


Encouragement from Congress 


Legislative developments are encour- 
aging. The tax bill should be satisfac- 
tory on the whole—especially the re- 
duction in the capital gains tax with 
its encouragement to new investment 
once other factors are favorable. The 
wage-hour bill, last of the great New 
Deal reforms, seems likely to fail 
after a last struggle. Railroad legisla- 
tion which could serve to tide the 
roads over until traffic picks up and 
expenses can be cut is becoming more 
likely. The monopoly message of the 
President packed trouble, but for the 
rest of this year nothing more than a 
general investigation and survey of 
the situation is asked. 


Political Trend-Signs 


Meanwhile there is a growing feeling 
that the political trend is turning. 
The most prominent “public opinion 
poll” has just shown a decline in the 
popularity of the Administration be- 
tween March and April almost as 
great as the total decline between the 
last election and this March. The poll 
still gives it a majority, but the trend 
is clear. The LaFollette third party 
is interpreted either as a split in the 
New Deal or as the outcome of fears 
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that the conservative wing is going 
to take over the Democratic party in 
1940. To count on 
turn in November would be prema- 
ture, but if the ground-swell continues, 


a polit ical over- 


it may furnish a strong stimulus to 
business recovery in the autumn. 


Government Reinforcements 


The spending progress still fails to 
factor. 
which may 


register as psychological 
Whatever the bally hoo 
emanate from Washington, it will 
hardly prove important over the next 
three months. Some time prior to 
Election Day, however, this machine 
should swing into action. An increase 
of $150,000,000 in the monthly ex- 
penditures of the federal government 
by October should reinforce whatever 
natural recovery forces are at work. 


Rough Patch Ahead 


Turning from the longer-range outlook 
to the immediate future, the prospects 
are less bright. Judging by the cur- 
rent trend of the 
there is rough sledding ahead for two 
or three months. Steel operations this 
week are down a point and a half, 
and the trade reviews give little hope 
of an upturn. Production of automo- 
biles last week dropped sharply, from 
the 60,000 to the 50,000 level—in 
short, to the lowest total since the 
week from Christmas to New Year's 
Day. Trade observers hold that the 
trend is downward (disregarding tem- 
until July. Electric 
power production and carloadings have 
turned upward slightly, the former on 
a seasonally adjusted basis and the 
latter in actual amount. 


business indexes, 


porary pick-ups) 


Building in Doldrums 


The principal decline reported this 
week has been in construction con- 
tracts awarded. In January and Feb- 
ruary the grand totals, for 37 states 
east of the Rocky Mountains, were 
20% and 37%, respectively, below 
1937. In March the decline was only 
2%. But rejoicings were premature, 
since the first 22 days of April show 
a 23% decline. For residential build- 
ing contracts alone, the declines in 
March and the first three weeks of 
April were 12% and 35%, respectively. 
It is public works which have made 
by far the best comparisons through- 
out the first four months of 1938. 
Private building is still in the dol- 
drums, as measured by contracts 
awarded. In this, it is no different 
from other lines of industry, for in 
few lines are there prospects for any 
real pick-up in the weeks just ahead. 
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NEW TIMES REQUIRE NEW METHODS IN YOUR BUSINESS, 


A modern gang-saw rips a log to planks Bol) 
in the time it used to take hand sawyers 
Hop 


to start their cut. Such changes in method 
WasHINGT¢ 


have made our modern industrial world = Fé a “When a 
- : It’s big 
possible. And changes just as revolu- 2 agp 
tionary are continually taking place me 
today. * * Successful firms must called 
4 sat en 
keep pace with such changes but few solid 
x His see 
managements have the time or facilities ned to ¢ 
to keep abreast of them all. Many enter- pparyns 
prises have found impartial studies and an- en any 
alyses made by SANDERSON & PORTER 
=~ Bob J: 
to be helpful in adapting their policies ee = ma ng atta 
to changed conditions. The firm is a 2 4 
partnership established more than 40 
years. Its organization includes indivi- help pr 
e count 
duals of widely varied experience, whose e fact t 
composite advice and service are available [ a redited i 
to clients. Arrangements to have a “headin 
SANDERSON & PORTER representative (rnold | 
call to discuss your problems may be ee a 
of the firm’s offices. arted fre 
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inally dec 
product 
ation neé 
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e hope 
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tment 
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Wasnincton (Business Week Bureau) 
_When and where to begin—Roose- 
it’s big problem in tackling monop- 
—has plagued him ever since he 
mised in the 1932 campaign to 
st the business giants by the tail. 
‘s called "em names, he’s shaken his 
ts at ‘em, but he hasn’t landed any 
solid punches. 
His seconds have disagreed. He’s 
ned to ex-NRA Administrator Don- 
Richberg’s scheme for a cooper- 
ve set-up but has suspected that, if 
sven any rope, big industry would 
t away with murder under the gov- 
ment’s very nose. He was tempted 
Bob Jackson to engage in a slam- 
ng attack a few months back that 
s supposed to elicit a vociferous de- 
ind from the country for immediate 
ision of the decrepit old Sherman 
t, with amendment of other laws 
help put it on its feet again. But 
» country was just waking up to 
e fact that it had another depres- 
jon on its hands. Jackson was dis- 
redited in popular opinion and in 
mgress, which resented the attack 
“business” when it was down. 


Devises Policy 


Bob was promoted to turn his for- 
sic powers on the Supreme Court 
s Solicitor-General and a few weeks 
go Prof. Thurman Arnold was im- 
ated from Yale to contrive a line 
{policy that had more finesse. He’s 
ne just that and the President has 
inally decided upon quiet investigation 
produce a practical pattern for leg- 
ation next year. 
Roosevelt’s decision is coupled with 
the hope that injection of the monop- 
issue in the fall campaigns will 
ng the pressure of public support 
bear on the next Congress for en- 
tment of such legislation. Politics 
a prime factor in the lack of a 
erent anti-trust policy today. Over 
‘ vears since enactment of grand- 
's law in 1890, enforcement has 
llated with the ebb and flow of 
rosperity and, in general, it’s a buga- 
©) with which succeeding generations 
lawyers have come to familiar terms, 
le industrial evolution has steadily 
d larger and larger producing 
distributing units. 


id 
nd 


R.’s ‘Trust-Busting Strategy 


Bob Jackson’s successor, Prof. Arnold, has devised 
amore persuasive way of arousing public sentiment. 
Hopes to inject issue in the fall campaigns. 


At bottom Roosevelt’s approach is 
still the same as it was when Jack- 
son made his futile attack a few 
months ago. A drive against monopoly, 
Roosevelt contends, is not a drive 
against business but a drive for help- 
ing business that today is choked by 
monopoly; and now's the time to get 
behind and push the anti-trust steam 
roller because it’s during depression 
that small, smaller, and smallest inde- 
pendent firms, weakened by falling 
sales and profits, go to pieces, and the 
big, strong firms, with ample resources 
to take advantage of the opportunity, 
pick them up. 

The President still has to sell this 
idea to the public. It’s here that Prof. 
Arnold has contributed a big, brand 
new idea. Henceforth, when the De- 
partment of Justice springs an anti- 
trust suit, Prof. Arnold will publicly 
explain the reasons for picking on a 


particular corporation or trade associ- 
ation and inferentially point to legis- 
lation that would forestall recurrence 
of similar practices in future. An avail 
able example is the government's pend- 
ing suit against the Ethyl Gasoline 
Corp. in which alleged price-fixing is 
attributed to abuse of patent rights. 
This will be expected to impress on 
Congress that it should consider cur- 
tailing the protection afforded by the 
patent laws when such laws are mis- 
used to exploit the public. 


New Approach to Problem 


Another instance of Prof. Arnold's 
method is expected to be furnished by 
the milk industry. Action will be di- 
rected to arresting the further prog- 
ress of alleged monopoly. It will also 
point an accusing finger at govern- 
ment acquiescence in industrial polli- 
cies that have crushed competition 
notably in the Coolidge administra- 
tion when William J. Donovan was 
chief of the Anti-Trust Division. 

Arnold’s object is to give business 
a better understanding of the limita- 
tions imposed by the anti-trust laws 
in terms of their application to vari- 
ous situations in particular industries. 


No 


T. G. Graham (left), Goodrich Rubber 
Co. vice-president famous for his expert 
handling of labor problems, insists that 
the United Rubber Workers union led 
by S. H. Dalrymple (right) must relax 
the rigid grip of the present wage-and- 
hour agreement or the company will be 
forced to move out of Akron. Time was 
taken out from negotiations for the 
Akron Gridiron Dinner (above), but this 


Joke 


week the Goodrich unionists got down 
to cases, voted 2,251 to 210 to reject a 
contract offer from the company which 
would reduce wages 12!4%, set a 7'4-hr. 
average day instead of the present 6-hr. 
maximum. The union previously offered 
to take a 6% wage cut, and a com- 
promise may be reached in further talks, 
although the company to date says that 
it made its best possible offer. 
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As the joint Congressional committee 
to investigate the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority rounds up its staff of lawyers, 
clerks, and special agents, observers 
speculate as to how probing the investi- 
gation will be. The rumpus-raiser_ is 
likely to be Sen. Vie Donahey, chairman, 
shown here second from the left, seated, 
as the committee met last week for the 
first time. One story about Donahey is 
that when auditor of Ohio, under Gov. 
Cox, he forced a state judge to itemize 
a dinner bill, and then disallowed a 35¢ 
charge for potatoes. Which promises that 
when he gets into some of those TVA 
expenditures there is going to be fun. 


TVA Investigators Lay Their Plans 


Harris & Ewing 


Fortunately for Sen. George L. Berry, 
the big marble exploiter who is likely 
to get burned in the approaching con- 
flagration, the Tennessee primary—in 
which he is backed by Roosevelt and op- 
posed by Sen. McKellar and Ed Crump, 
the Memphis boss—will probably be over 
(it’s in August) before the TVA probe is 
in full swing. 

In the photo: (seated) Sen. Lynn Fra- 
zier, Sen. Donahey, Sen. James Davis, 
Rep. Thomas Jenkins, and Sen. Fred 
Brown; (standing) Rep. Charles Wolver- 
ton, Rep. William J. Driver, Sen. H. H. 
Schwartz, Rep. Ewing Thomason, and 
Rep. James Mead. 


He points, however, to the danger of 
giving any business group go- 
ahead signal on the basis of plans laid 
before the Department of Justice. If 
these eventuate in monopoly, the gov- 
ernment is barred, as a practical mat- 
ter, from bringing criminal prosecu- 
tion. The best it may be able to do 
under the circumstances obtaining in 
the milk industry is, by bringing civil 
suit, to put dominant companies on 
notice that no further acquisition of 
competing companies will be tolerated. 


Not Much Financial Leeway 


The President’s anti-trust message 
doesn’t presage a barrage of “trust- 
busting” actions by the government. 
The next fiscal year’s appropriation 
for anti-trust law enforcement is only 
$612,060. The President has asked Con- 
gress to add $200,000, but this doesn’t 
give the professor much leeway. The 
government's suit against Standard 
Oil of Indiana and other Midwestern 
oil companies for conspiring to fix the 
tank-car price of gasoline has cost be- 
tween $250,000 and $300,000 to date. 

Only a few other pending cases have 
the stuff that headlines are made of. 
In its suit against the Aluminum Co. 
of America, the government alleges 
monopoly of the virgin metal and 
seeks dissolution of the company and 


rearrangement or its properties unaer 
several separate corporations. In_ its 
case against Interstate Circuit, Inc., 
recently argued in the Supreme Court, 
the government attacks contracts which 
require second-run theaters to charge 
higher admission prices for the best 
pictures. Prof. Arnold points to this 
case as an example of the use of a legal 
privilege, the copyright, to restrict 
trade and destroy competition. 

While one object of the Justice De- 
partment is to throw more light on the 
application of anti-trust principles to 
localized situations, its major purpose is 
to impress Congress with the limita- 
tions and generally inadequate charac- 
ter of the anti-trust laws themselves. 


Stress Effect of Restraints 


The heart of anti-trust law revision 
lies in the recommendation that amend- 
ment should be directed against the 
effect of trade restraints, thus reliev- 
ing the government of having to prove 
intent. Example: identical bids, identi- 
cal prices, simultaneous price increases, 
and other rigid price conditions would 
become prima facie evidence of unlaw- 
ful action. Business Week has referred 
before (BW—Jan8'38,p5) to this fea- 
ture of the Jackson-Arnold attack on 
the present legal concept which re- 
gards motive as more important than 
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actual monopoly results. ‘J 
an effective deterrent, crim 
as civil procedure would ly 
Giving recognition, how: 
operative efforts which elim 
ful methods of 
would be remedial legislatio 
technical violations of the 
laws. Such indulgence skirt 
the Richberg plan of indu. 
regulation and is further pr 
the suggestion that Congres 
means of supervising trade a 
in order to enable them to « 
fair competitive methods, but 
against interference with 
competitive practices. Congr 
asked to establish a Bureau « 
trial Economics, which wou 
and distribute industrial sta 
that small business men mig 
well informed as their big con 


No Federal Licensing 


The line of anti-trust att 
down in the President’s message | 
countenance either the Bors 
honey proposals for controlling 
oly by federal licensing of cor) 
or the principles embodied in | 
ings-Miller resale price-mainte: 
abling act, which have the « 
restraining competition throug 
actions. 

The effects of price main! 
laws on the prices of trac 
goods will be one of the p 
features of the report that the | 
Trade Commission will submit 
President this week-end. Coupled ) 
a general study of living costs 
report on farm machinery pric: 
will interest farmers, the Adn 
tion hopes that it will regist: 
Congress and the folks back hon 


competit 


Against “Empire-Building” 

The policy suggested to Congress 
goes beyond the immediate scope of 
the anti-trust laws to include banker 
control of industry. The President rec- 
ognizes the advantage of mass produe- 
tion, concedes that manufacture of a 
given product may require one or more 
huge production plants, but he con- 
tends that efficient mass production is 
not served by a central contro! which 
destroys competition between industrial 
plants and does not offer safety to the 
investing public. While still insistent 
upon distinguishing between “economic 
efficiency” and “industrial empire- 
building,” as Jackson put it, Roosevelt 
urges strict control of mergers and in- 
terlocking relationships, inves! ment 
trusts, and bank holding compa es 

Investigation of the various «angles 
of monopoly and business and fi: 
practices that are tied to it is a 
by the President’s message, 
whether there will be legislative 
by the next Congress, or any ot!«r, » 


beyond prediction. 
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More Confidence—in Business 


Chamber meeting shows industry counting on own 
efforts for recovery, discounting—but more calmly— 
those of government. Labor Act called “‘barrier.” 


(Business Week Bureau) 
The right of way for real “enter- 
»" was the demand of the annual 
ting of the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
«e in Washington this week. No- 
aa jy seemed to have a good word to 
ee for more pump-priming; didn’t 
ae. » to think it’s necessary. There 
more optimism, less gloom than 
ected. More spunk, less emoting 
the government. Almost, it 
med, some indifference to the gov- 
»ment’s doings. These were regarded 
many as an effort by Washington to 
» its hand in affairs, hold the old 
-ll-binding effect on business. 
aid hey Can Stick It Out 
Ma. Reference to the “Roosevelt reces- 
:” got a derisive cheer. Mention of 
bi » National Labor Relations Board 
r ed the short hairs on the back of 
ny necks. There was plenty of 
sing about taxes and social secu- 
but somewhere near 2,000 busi- 
s men seemed to feel that, with 
ernment to the right of ’em, govern- 
nt to the left of ’em, and govern- 
at on top of some of ’em, yet some- 
x, they can stick it out. More than 
e was heard to remark that admin- 
rations come and go. It has been a 
g time since any large number of 
siness men could muster a philosoph- 
enough attitude to pull that one. 
here were kind words for Congress 
| perhaps undue optimism regarding 
‘prospect for pushing a large num- 
et of New Dealers cut of their seats 


Harris Ewing 
‘OT INVITED—And conspicuously ab- 
yut ent from the list of speakers was Sec. 
*' Commerce Roper, above. Only Admin- 
Mration representative was Sec. Wood- 
‘mg, who spoke on national defense. 


in the fall elections. The Supreme 
Court wasn’t referred to as a total Joss. 
News of its decision calling for “fair 
play” in quasi-judicial proceedings, 
which set Sec. Wallace back on _ his 
heels two weeks ago and forced the 
Labor Relations Board to pull in its 
horns, had traveled fast and gave an 
almost cheerful note to the round-table 
conference on labor relations. 
Anti-New Deal Sen. Burke got a big 
ovation for calling on the collective 
resignation immediately of NLRB, fol- 
lowed by a list of specifications for 


Wide World 
GUEST—And popular speaker was Sen. 
Edward R. Burke, who blasted the Na- 
tional Labor Relatiens Board. 


amendment of the act. (Be it said to 
the credit of the Chamber’s high com- 
mand that Sen. Wagner was invited 
to be present but was in New York 
busily engaged in patching up the 
state’s constitution.) The resolution 
adopted was temperate, however, con- 
sidering the crimes that most business 
men think have been committed in 
the name of the law. It urges thor- 
ough Congressional investigation pre- 
liminary to drastic revision, confident 
that the evidence produced will point 
to the necessity. 

If Burke’s attack on NLRB as Pub- 
lic Enemy No. 1 got a deep rumble 
of approbation, there were many who 
recognized that the present inflam- 
matory labor situation is only a pass- 
ing phase, that many industrialists are 
rapidly learning how to deal with or- 
ganized labor, and that this better 
relationship eventually will bring a 
change in the type and character of 
labor leadership, with salutary politi- 
cal as well as economic effects. Im- 


Harris Ewing 


HOST — President George H. Davis 
called to order the 26th annual meeting 
of the U. Ss. Chamber of Commerce. 


plied is a recognition that labor and 
management have a greater mutual 
interest than either has with govern- 
ment in the conduct of industry. 

As usual in meetings of the Cham- 
ber that bring business men to Wash- 
ington from all over the country the 
violent reactionaries were outnumbered 
by men who contributed some good 
practical horse sense to discussion of 
the business outlook, 
spending versus the need for capital 
investment, taxes, agriculture, utility 
regulation, foreign trade. “Stable 
thinking,” C. S. Ching, U. S. Rubber’s 
labor relations director, called it. 


Looking Ahead to 1940 


Nobody would turn the clock back 
to 1982 nor even to 1929 but it was 
obvious that business is looking ahead 
to 1940. As Winthrop Aldrich, distin- 
guished as one of the “signers” of the 


government 


pledge of cooperation extended to the 
President, would 
like a breathing spell for two or three 
years in which to assimilate the violent 
changes wrought by the New Deal. 
But if the tone of the Chamber meeting 
is an indicator, business isn’t scared as 


proposed, business 


it was in the last depression. Indeed, 
it seems to be Washington that’s more 
seared this time. 

The Chamber didn’t develop any 
specific proposals as a sequel to the 
attempt of Commissioner Hanes, of 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, to establish an effective contact 
between influential industrial execu- 
tives and the White House. This week’s 
meeting, in which business men, big 
and little, insisted that business can 
pick itself up and will bet its own 
money on the feat if government will 
retire to the sidelines for a while, 
made it plain that business will not 
throw itself wholeheartedly into a 
White House directed recovery drive. 
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BULLISH BUSINESS SIGNAL 


Output per Worker Turns Up 


1923-25-100 
(adjusted for seasonal) 


RATIO OF PRODUCTION TO EMPLOYMENT 
‘ SUGGESTS GREATER EFFICIENCY 


Ratio of 


to Employment 


] 


— Manufacturing Production 


+ 
| 


NE IN PRODUCTION HAS FLATTENED OUT WHILE EMPLOYMENT CONTINUES TO DROP 


| 


| 


| 
| | | 


Production 


Data. Federal Reserve Boord. 


BUSINESS 


HE first quarter of 1938 can be 

written off as a headache—with 
profits of 280 companies down 67.5% 
from 1937. And the second quarter— 
with business running along at its cur- 
rent low level—won’t be much better 
(BW—A pr0'38,p11), if as good. But 
there is a difference. Business is and 
has been making basic internal adjust- 
ments to depression conditions. 

It’s hard—exactly—to put a finger 
on these adjustments. To the executive, 
they are not as tangible as the dollar 
and cents figures that appear in cor- 
poration income accounts. But they are 
going on. Since the first of the year, 
industry has been cutting costs. 
Though the picture is not a pleasant 
one, it foreshadows “profits ahead.” 


More Output per Worker 


For three months (see lower chart), 
manufacturing production has been 
flattening out, but employment has 
been going down. The result, in effect, 
is that business is getting more output 
per worker. Manufacturing companies 
have been cutting employment rolls, 
without a corresponding decline in pro- 
duction. Briggs Manufacturing, for in- 
stance, abandoned a_ share-the-work 
program, reduced its work force, length- 
ened the work-day. 

The process is characteristic of a de- 
pression period. At first, there is a 
sharp drop in production, and a milder 
drop in employment. Gradually, the 
decline in employment surpasses the 


production decline. Payrolls and buying 
power shrink, but at the same time 
manufacturing efficiency steps up. 

Thus, in the lower chart, from 
February to March of this year, the 
descent in manufacturing output was 
arrested, while employment continued 
to fall. And, as a consequence, the 
ratio of production to employment 
(upper chart) began to perk up. (This 
ratio might be loosely described as an 
index of manufacturing efficiency.) 
Though the period of transition is too 
brief to mark a definite turning point in 
the business cycle, still it can be put 
down as a signal. 

In the recovery period from 1933 
through 1936, when profits were ex- 
panding rapidly, the “efficiency index” 
slowly moved up. Production rose 
faster than employment, and gross re- 
ceipts increased faster than operating 
expenses—a condition conducive to ex- 
panding productivity. Right now, the 
prime business object is to reattain 
such favorable operating ratios. 


U. S. Steel, for Example 


U.S. Steel is a case in point. In the 
first quarter, its operating profit came 
to $7.24 a ton on shipments, which was 
4% better than in the reasonably com- 
parable first quarter of 1935—a period 
in which output was definitely higher. 
Explanation: greater efficiency in the 
first three months of 1938 than in 1935. 

Whenever production steps up with- 
out a corresponding increase in employ- 


ment (or when production st 
and employment falls off) , 
ciency index” firms up, and 
men (because they are get! 
output per unit of labor inpu 
clined to expand operations. B 
means is this an infallible gua 
a general business upswing. F 
to 1933 there were several up! 
the index, but they were on! 
in a long-term bear trend. 

It is noteworthy that wheney: 
1929 to 1935, the index of manufac! 
ing output declined, the de 
checked soon after this index dipp 
below the factory employment index. 


Relationship during 1919-29 


The period from 1919 to 1% 
though it does not deny this sequent 


relationship, does not support it, either 


In the post-war years, the curve of pr 
duction ran below the curve of empl 
ment. Then, in the middle 20s, 


surged above it, and stayed above | 


The relationship of production to « 


ployment from 1925 to the fall of 1! 


was conducive to business expansio! 
And today, with production stabi! 
ing and employment still falling off 
other words, with the “efficiency ind 
showing an up tendency—the « 
is: Does it signify a tempora: 
or does it mark the completi: 
major industrial readjustmen! 
next few months will tell. In th 
time, with reservations, it can 
down as a bullish indicator. 
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Muiiny on the Bounty 


7 In MeDonough County, Ill., where the revolt against 
(0 acreage allotments and marketing quotas started, 
‘20 the Corn Belt Liberty League plans a finish fight. 
hig yacoxn, Int.—On a farm near Sciota, crop control and four days after the big 
ji, last week-end, Tilden Burg, presi- organization meeting in Macomb. Uni- 
00 | lent of the newly organized Corn Belt formly the letters asked for informa- 
41% Liberty League, sat on the running tion, organizers, speakers. 
ward of an automobile and read his Mr. Burg and Mr. James were happy 
— 80 | vail. Mr. Burg’s mail has definitely in- but worried about all these requests 
~] segsed’ since the League’s big organiza- for aid. Their manner was that of men 
‘0 sion meeting in Macomb, IIL, last week, who have started something far bigger 
chen 2.500 farmers packed the Na- than they had expected—bigger than 
1120 | ‘ional Guard Armory and 1,000 more they could handle. But if the farm 
dood in the rain outside, listening to revolt shows the staying qualities ex- 
0 ociferous condemnations of the gov- pected of it, they won't lack help in 
ermment’s crop control program. organizing a speakers’ bureau or getting 
Bo In the front seat of the automobile, some literature printed. In fact, the 
| 90 chose running board Mr. Burg was Corn Belt Liberty League’s board of 
sing for an office, sat George Conn directors was figuring on asking for 
80 James, League secretary, helping read volunteers this week to speak before 
, satchel full of correspondence. farm groups in other parts of Illinois 
| 70 and in other states. 

Rejects “Yoke of Wallace” Burg, a Republican, possesses a col- 
= “This fellow writes eight pages,” he lection of Landon-and-Knox sunflowers, 
50 | said. “Here’s a postcard. The man’s left over from the last Presidential cam- 
wife writes it, and signs it, ‘Per Wife.’ paign. His small son, youngest of three 

Ha! Here is one from a fellow who is children, plays with them. He also 
wees against us. He says, ‘Fellows like you possesses qualities of leadership, evi- 
—— ight not to be allowed to live.’ First denced by the fact that he has been a 

, kick we've got so far... . Here’s one member of the County Board of Super- 
( fom Wisconsin. That’s better. ‘Either visors for the last 10 years. Member- 

e declare ourselves now or put on the ship of the League’s board of directors 

voke of Wallace for life. If we want is divided equally between the two 

iat sort of thing, why not move to major political parties. Directors are 

Russia and have it done by experts?’ ” L. Taft, Prairie City, Ill, Merle 

Burg and James had received about Keys, Sciota, Ill., and Andrew Yeast, 

1,000 letters last week-end—twelve Good Hope, Ill—Democrats; and 

lays after the first meeting of the Mc- George Foley, Tennessee, Ill, Perry 

Donough County corn, hog, and cattle Williams, Colmar, IL, and James R. 

farmers in revolt against compulsory Barclay, Macomb, Ill. — Republicans. 


Acme, Macomb Journal 
CROP REBELLION—Part of the crowd of 3.500 farmers who met last week in 
Macomb, IIL, to pledge their opposition to government control of crops. In the inset 
pictares are Tilden Burg, organizer of the Corn Belt Liberty League, and the Rev. 

- Henry Bloomer, the embattled farmer-pastor. 


Where Farm Revolt 
Is Heading 


Tue growing “strike” of corn 
farmers in the Middle West 
against the Department of Agricul 
ture’s acreage allotments points to 
several significant developments 

It’s a safe bet that the whole 
fight will have a liberal airing dur- 
ing this fall's political campaign. 

There is every likelihood that 
the new farm law will get a trip 
up to the Supreme Court—where 
it may or may not face the annihi 
lation meted out to its predecessor 
early in 1936. 

The rift between the Farm Bu 
reau Federation and the Grange 
will be widened—the Federation 
supporting the present farm law, 
and the Grange siding with the 
opposition, 

Revolt on acreage quotas, in 
combination with plentiful rains so 
far this vear, heightens the proba- 
bility of another big corn crop. 

The Triple-A will undertake a 
big sales job on the farm law be- 
tween now and election time, in 
addition to work which already 
has started in an effort to calm 
down the embattled farmers 

The Wallace-for-President 
tivity will quiet down for a while 


A clear understanding of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938 is neces- 
sary to an understanding of the farm 
revolt. The act provides that the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture shall set up acre- 
age allotments for the commercial corn- 
producing states, and that county, 
township, and farm allotments shall be 
set up by local committees. All counties 
in Iowa and Illinois are considered com- 
mercial corn-producing counties. lowa’s 
allotment, for the 99 counties in the 
state, is 9,249,259 acres. Illinois’s allot- 
ment, for the 102 counties in the state, 
is 7,348,396 acres. 


Acreage Allotments for Corn 


Acreage allotments for the other 10 
corn-producing states, with the number 
of counties subject to allotments, are: 
Nebraska, 6,757,354 acres in 64 coun- 
ties; Indiana, 3,456,213 acres in 77 
counties; Minnesota, 3,319,803 acres in 
45 counties; Missouri, 3,267,088 acres 
in 63 counties; Ohio, 2,521,779 acres 
in 57 counties; Kansas, 2,108,602 acres 
in 27 counties; South Dakota, 1,635,794 
acres in 17 counties; Wisconsin, 452,810 
acres in six counties; Michigan, 223,791 
acres in five counties; and Kentucky, 
150,390 acres in four counties. 

The act seeks to maintain a “reserve 
supply level” equal to a normal year's 
domestic consumption, plus normal ex- 


TVA’S “Floating Icebox” 


Developed by the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority and the University of Tennessee, 
this streamlined refrigerator barge may 
presage new marketing methods for 
perishable fruits and vegetables. The 
barge is intended to cut down handling 
costs by serving as warehouse as well 
as transportation for frozen fruits from 
the Tennessee Valley. The barge can 


iome 
make its way slowly along the river 
highways and deliver goods direct to 
buyers in St. Louis, Chicago, Louisville, 
Cairo, Cincinnati, and even Pittsburgh. 
When it recently made its first trip from 
Chattanooga to Knoxville, it was the first 
commercial craft through the locks of 
Chickamauga Dam—one of the dams de- 
signed to make the Tennessee navigable. 


ports, plus a 10° surplus or carryover. 
That means 2,600,000,000 bu. It pro- 
vides that when the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, on the basis of the August crop 
estimates, believes the supply of corn 
at the beginning of the new marketing 
season (Oct. 1) will exceed the reserve 
supply level of 2,600,000,000 bu. by 
more than 100, he shall proclaim 
quotas to limit marketings (either as 
grain or on the hoof) by Aug. 15. 
Within 20 days a referendum must be 
held, and a two-thirds affirmative vote 
of the farmers affected is necessary for 
the quotas to become operative. If 
quotas are approved, they shall be 
binding on farmers outside the govern- 
ment program as well as on those vol- 
untarily cooperating. The surplus corn 
then must be stored, and farmers are 
granted government joans to finance 
the storage. A penalty of 15¢ a bu.—to 
be paid to the government—is provided 
in case a farmer sells or feeds corn in 
excess of the limit set in his quota. 


“Big Stick” over Farmer 

Incidentally, there is a big stick over 
the farmer's head when he is called 
upon to vote in a marketing quota 
referendum. If the vote goes against 
quotas, growers of the crop in question 
aren't eligible for federal loans and 
benefits in the two ensuing crop years. 

Mixed complaints enter into the dis- 
satisfaction which packed Macomb 
with farmers from several states at the 
organization meeting. Some farmers are 
dissatisfied with acreage reduction—or, 
at any rate, with the cuts dealt out to 
them by township committees. 

The Rev. Mr. Bloomer, pastor of 
Macomb’s First Methodist Episcopal 


Church, is one of these. Last year Mr. 
Bloomer, who was not in the govern- 
ment program, had 240 acres of corn on 
his three farms. This year, though 
acreage cuts generally run from 15 to 
25%, the total allotment fixed for Mr. 
Bloomer’s farms was 170 acres. 


Corn Penalty Irks Growers 


But western Illinois is a hog- and 
cattle-producing country, and the 15 
cents a bu. which the government 
would collect on all eorn sold or fed 
above marketing quotas (if quotas are 
invoked) has far more to do with the 
tumult in McDonough County than 
acreage cuts. Mr. Burg’s case is enough 
to show this. Burg operates four farms 
—one of 164 acres which he bought this 
year, and three which he rents. He 
planned to plant 59 acres of corn, and 
was given an allotment of 54.7 acres by 
the township committee. The difference 
is 4.3 acres. But Mr. Burg feeds prac- 
tically all his corn to hogs and cattle. 
Naturally, he doesn’t want a marketing 
quota slapped on him, doesn’t want to 
pay the government 15 cents a bu. for 
corn used in excess of a quota, doesn’t 
want to buy stock feed when he could 
raise it himself. 

The revolt, if it grows, means war 
between the League and the American 
Farm Eederation, with the 
Grange s least moral support 
tod en active in organiz- 
ing the b@g Mirge that the Federa- 
rn effect to Sec. Wallace and 
Congressional leaders, “Give us_ this 
bill and we will seil the farmers.” 

That, says the League, is where the 
Federation made its mistake—and the 
revolt rolls on. 


NLRB Delays C. ses 


See. Wallace's defes: 
preme Court has 
labor board’s policy. 


As a result of the change } 
Labor Relations Board 
brought about by the Supr 
ruling that another governm, 
didn’t allow full and fair hy 
fore issuing administratiy 
highly controversial labor ca 
forth will take more time to 

That is the most importa) 
sion to be drawn from NLR} 
to reopen the Ford hearing 
public Steel hearing, and othe: 
lesser size. The board’s agent 
overworked, will be worked s! 
Employers who insist on a day 
will get it—because NLRB 
want to have an important 
versed by the Supreme Court. 1 
the court has upheld the board 
test. 


in Sy. 
Ct on 


Provisions of the Act 


According to the Wagner \ 
board can issue orders on the 
the field agents’ reports, 
further hearing. The act says thy 
son complained of shall have th. 
to file an answer to the complaint 
to appear in person or otherwis 
give testimeny. But: 

“In any such proceeding the 
of evidence prevailing in courts of Jay 
or equity shall not be controlling 
testimony taken by such mer 
agent or agency shall be 
with the board. Thereafter, in its 
cretion, the board upon notice may 
take further testimony or hear argu- 
ment.” 

Sometimes the NLRB cases develop 
into two-sided presentation of evidence, 
often they do not. In the Kansas City 
stockyards case last week, the Supreme 
Court held that Sec. Wallace’s order 
was “fatally defective” because the 
government investigation didn’t give 
the packers a full and fair hearing. Ap- 
plying the same reasoning to some of 
the orders issued by the NLRB, the 
court might slap down the Wagner Act 
agency. 


More Cautious Procedure 


Consequently, the labor board cases 
may be expected to go forward more 
cautiously from now on, and lawyers 
for the accused employers are likely 
to get more of a chance to speak their 
side. Labor unions that bring the cases 
won't be pleased, because they hae 
been complaining about “too much « 
lay” even in the present procedu: 
But the NLRB will feel much mo 
certain of its chances for approval ! 
the Supreme Court if it goes ba 
and opens up some of the hurry 
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BUSI 


EIGHT YEARS AGO, railroad 
passenger trains were operated 
regularly on mile-a-minute 
schedules between stops only 
1,100 miles a day. Now more 
| than 45,000 miles per day are 
| run at such speeds. 

Above: MR, J. J. PELLEY, President 
of the Association of American Rail- 
roads, meets with a Statler Research 
Executive to discuss travel 


oy THE BUSY Washington headquarters of Mr. Pelley 


is a good place to study travel and the changing methods 
of travel. The railroads are on their toes. New equip- 
ment is being developed, schedules are being speeded 
up, the next ten years will bring still greater changes. 
“Change” is the reason Statler is interested in rail- 
roads, as in all problems affecting the habits of people 
who travel. As habits and needs of people change, 
Statler changes with them. Here are some examples: 


2) Rooms Change: Part of the thrill of dining and dancing in a great hotel lies 3) Foods Change: Statler has 4) Services Change : Faster trains, 

in the magic spell of charming decoration. Nowhere, outside of a Hollywood 7,000,000 chances every year and other transportation, mean 
movie lot, are decorators so busy as in the Statlers. As public tastes change, tostudy what people like to eat. more people travel in the after- 
the very appearance of Statler rooms changes with them. Left: New Detroit That’s why Statler menus are noon and Stay Statler overnight. 
Lounge Bar. Rigbt: Scene at opening of new Terrace Dining Room in Detroit. so well balanced, contain so Statler mects this new travel habit 
many tempting dishes with OVERNIGHT laundry service. 


The 
CLEVELAND 
STATLER 


BOSTON * 


3.50 
ROIT*: BUFFALO’ 
2.50 NEW YOR 
CLEVELAND 


*3.00 


PENNSYIV, 
3.90 


, But Human Nature Never Changes: 27 years ago, F. M. Statler set down 

* his ideas as to what people want from a hotel. He called what he wrote the 

ATLER SERVICE CODES. Those codes—improved upon through the 

‘hs to meet changing conditions— have taught hotel people to THINK 

M THE GUESTS’ POINT OF VIEW, and that’s exactly what every 
tr employce is trained to do. 
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TVA’S “Floating Icebox” 


Developed by the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority and the University of Tennessee, 
this streamlined refrigerator barge may 
presage new marketing methods for 
perishable fruits and vegetables. The 
barge is intended to cut down handling 
costs by serving as warehouse as well 
as transportation for frozen fruits from 
the Tennessee Valley. The barge can 


icme 
make its way slowly along the river 
highways and deliver goods direct to 
buyers in St. Louis, Chicago, Louisville, 
Cairo, Cincinnati, and even Pittsburgh. 
When it recently made its first trip from 
Chattanooga to Knoxville, it was the first 
commercial craft through the locks of 
Chickamauga Dam—one of the dams de- 
signed to make the Tennessee navigable. 


ports, plus a 10° surplus or carryover. 
That means 2,600,000,000 bu. It pro- 
vides that when the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, on the basis of the August crop 
estimates, believes the supply of corn 
at the beginning of the new marketing 
season (Oct. 1) will exceed the reserve 
supply level of 2,600,000,000 bu. by 
more than 10°, he shall proclaim 
quotas to limit marketings (either as 
grain or on the hoof) by Aug. 15. 
Within 20 days a referendum must be 
held, and a two-thirds affirmative vote 
of the farmers affected is necessary for 
the quotas to become operative. If 
quotas are approved, they shall be 
binding on farmers outside the govern- 
ment program as well as on those vol- 
untarily cooperating. The surplus corn 
then must be stored, and farmers are 
granted government loans to finance 
the storage. A penalty of 15¢ a bu.—to 
be paid to the government—is provided 
in case a farmer sells or feeds corn in 
excess of the limit set in his quota. 


“Big Stick” over Farmer 


Incidentally, there is a big stick over 
the farmer’s head when he is called 
upon to vote in a marketing quota 
referendum. If the vote goes against 
quotas, growers of the crop in question 
aren't eligible for federal loans and 
benefits in the two ensuing crop years. 

Mixed complaints enter into the dis- 
satisfaction which packed Macomb 
with farmers from several states at the 
organization meeting. Some farmers are 
dissatisfied with acreage reduction—or, 
at any rate, with the cuts dealt out to 
them by township committees. 

The Rev. Mr. Bloomer, pastor of 
Macomb’s First Methodist Episcopal 


Church, is one of these. Last year Mr. 
Bloomer, who was not in the govern- 
ment program, had 240 acres of corn on 
his three farms. This year, though 
acreage cuts generally run from 15 to 
25%, the total allotment fixed for Mr. 
Bloomer’s farms was 170 acres. 


Corn Penalty Irks Growers 


But western Illinois is a hog- and 
cattle-producing country, and the 15 
cents a bu. which the government 
would collect on all corn sold or fed 
above marketing quotas (if quotas are 
invoked) has far more to do with the 
tumult in McDonough County than 
acreage cuts. Mr. Burg’s case is enough 
to show this. Burg operates four farms 
—one of 164 acres which he bought this 
year, and three which he rents. He 
planned to plant 59 acres of corn, and 
was given an allotment of 54.7 acres by 
the township committee. The difference 
is 4.3 acres. But Mr. Burg feeds prac- 
tically all his corn to hogs and cattle. 
Naturally, he doesn’t want a marketing 
quota slapped on him, doesn’t want to 
pay the government 15 cents a bu. for 
corn used in excess of a quota, doesn’t 
want to buy stock feed when he could 
raise it himself. 

The revolt, if it grows, means war 
between the League and the American 
Farm Bureay, Federation, with the 
Grange 4 least moral support 
to prick, en active in organiz- 
ing the bea Mirge that the Federa- 
ule effect to Sec. Wallace and 
Congressional leaders, “Give us_ this 
bill and we will sell the farmers.” 

That, says the League, is where the 
Federation made its mistake—and the 
revolt rolls on. 
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NLRB Delays C 


Sec. Wallace's defex 
preme Court has . 
labor board’s policy. 


As a result of the change j; 
Labor Relations Board 
brought about by the Supr. 
ruling that another governm: 
didn’t allow full and fair hy 
fore issuing administratiy 
highly controversial labor cx 
forth will take more time to 

That is the most importa 
sion to be drawn from NLR! 
to reopen the Ford hearing 
public Steel hearing, and oth: 
lesser size. The board’s agent 
overworked, will be worked st 
Employers who insist on a day 
will get it—because NLRB 
want to have an important 
versed by the Supreme Court 
the court has upheld the board 
test. 


Provisions of the Act 


According to the Wagner 
board can issue orders on the 
the field agents’ reports, 
further hearing. The act says t! 
son complained of shall have th: 
to file an answer to the complaint 
to appear in person or otherwis 
give testimony. But: 

“In any such proceeding the 
of evidence prevailing in courts of 
or equity shall not be controlling 
testimony taken by such mer 
agent or agency . . . shall be 
with the board. Thereafter, in if 
cretion, the board upon notice 
take further testimony or hear 
ment.” 

Sometimes the NLRB cases develop 
into two-sided presentation of evidence, 
often they do not. In the Kansas City 
stockyards case last week, the Supreme 
Court held that Sec. Wallace’s order 
was “fatally defective” because the 
government investigation didn’t give 
the packers a full and fair hearing. Ap- 
plying the same reasoning to some of 
the orders issued by the NLRB, the 
court might slap down the Wagner Act 
agency. 


More Cautious Procedure 


Consequently, the labor board cases 
may be expected to go forward more 
cautiously from now on, and lawyers 
for the accused employers are likely 
to get more of a chance to speak their 
side. Labor unions that bring the cases 
won't be pleased, because they have 
been complaining about “too much «e 
lay” even in the present procedu: 
But the NLRB will feel much mo 
certain of its chances for approval | 
the Supreme Court if it goes ba 
and opens up some of the hurry 
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STOPS, LOOK 


EIGHT YEARS AGO, railroad 
passenger trains were operated 
regularly on mile-a-minute 
schedules between stops only 
1,100 miles a day. Now more 
than 45,000 miles per day are 
run at such speeds. 


I THE BUSY Washington headquarters of Mr. Pelley 


is a good place to study travel and the changing methods 


of travel. The railroads are on their toes. New equip- 


ment is being developed, schedules are being speeded 
up, the next ten years will bring still greater changes. 
“Change” is the reason Statler is interested in rail- 
roads, as in all problems affecting the habits of people 
who travel. As habits and needs of people change, 
Statler changes with them. Here are some examples: 


Above: MR, J. J. PELLEY, President 
of the Association of American Rail- 
roads, meets with a Statler Research 
Executive to discuss travel 


» Rooms Change: Part of the thrill of dining and dancing in a great hotel lies 
in the magic spell of charming decoration. Nowhere, outside of a Hollywood 


3) Foods Change: Statler has e Services Change: Faster trains, 


7,000,000 chances every year and other transportation, mean 


movie lot, are decorators so busy as in the Statlers. As public tastes change, tostudy what people like to eat. more people travel in the after- 
the very appearance of Statler rooms changes with them. Left: New Detroit That’s why Statler menus are noon and Stay Statler overnight. 
Lounge Bar. Right: Scene at opening of new Terrace Dining Room in Detroit. so well balanced, contain so Statler meets this new travel habit 


many tempting dishes with OVERNIGHT laundry service. 


STAY “474 STATLER 


The 
CLEVELAND 
STATLER 


PENNSYIV 
350 


, But Human Nature Never Changes: 27 years ago, F. M. Statler set down 
, * his ideas as to what people want from a hotel. He called what he wrote the 
ATLER SERVICE CODES. Those codes—improved upon through the 

a “rs to meet changing conditions— have taught hotel people to THINK 
M THE GUESTS’ POINT OF VIEW, and that’s exactly what every 
t employee is trained to do. IN EACH CITY SAVE TIME 


Also Hotel Buflalo *2.00 


Room votes of prices shown 


+38 
on 
LISTE 
' 4 > 
and 
the 
Ap- 
the 
2.50 
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TVA’S “Floating Icebox” 


Developed by the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority and the University of Tennessee, 
this streamlined refrigerator barge may 


presage new marketing methods for 
perishable fruits and vegetables. The 
barge is intended to cut down handling 
costs by serving as warehouse as well 
as transportation for frozen fruits from 
the Tennessee Valley. The barge can 


iome 
make its way slowly along the river 
highways and deliver goods direct to 
buyers in St. Louis, Chicago, Louisville, 
Cairo, Cincinnati, and even Pittsburgh. 
When it recently made its first trip from 
Chattanooga to Knoxville, it was the first 
commercial craft through the locks of 
Chickamauga Dam—one of the dams de- 
signed to make the Tennessee navigable. 


ports, plus a 10° surplus or carryover. 
That means 2,600,000,000 bu. It pro- 
vides that when the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, on the basis of the August crop 
estimates, believes the supply of corn 
at the beginning of the new marketing 
season (Oct. 1) will exceed the reserve 
supply level of 2,600,000,000 bu. by 
more than he shall proclaim 
quotas to limit marketings (either as 
grain or on the hoof) by Aug. 15. 
Within 20 days a referendum must be 
held, and a two-thirds affirmative vote 
of the farmers affected is necessary for 
the quotas to become operative. If 
quotas are approved, they shall be 
binding on farmers outside the govern- 
ment program as well as on those vol- 
untarily cooperating. The surplus corn 
then must be stored, and farmers are 
granted government loans to finance 
the storage. A penalty of 15¢ a bu.—to 
be paid to the government—is provided 
in case a farmer sells or feeds corn in 
excess of the limit set in his quota. 


“Big Stick” over Farmer 


Incidentally, there is a big stick over 
the farmer’s head when he is called 
upon to vote in a marketing quota 
referendum. If the vote goes against 
quotas, growers of the crop in question 
aren't eligible for federal loans and 
benefits in the two ensuing crop years. 

Mixed complaints enter into the dis- 
satisfaction which packed Macomb 
with farmers from several states at the 
organization meeting. Some farmers are 
dissatisfied with acreage reduction—or, 
at any rate, with the cuts dealt out to 
them by township committees. 

The Rev. Mr. Bloomer, pastor of 
Macomb’s First Methodist Episcopal 


Church, is one of these. Last year Mr. 
Bloomer, who was not in the govern- 
ment program, had 240 acres of corn on 
his three farms. This year, though 
acreage cuts generally run from 15 to 
25%, the total allotment fixed for Mr. 
Bloomer’s farms was 170 acres. 


Corn Penalty Irks Growers 


But western Illinois is a hog- and 
cattle-producing country, and the 15 
cents a bu. which the government 
would collect on all corn sold or fed 
above marketing quotas (if quotas are 
invok 
tumul 
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to appear in person or otherwise and 
give testimony. But: 

“In any such proceeding the rules 
of evidence prevailing in courts of law 
or equity shall not be controlling. The 
testimony taken by such member, 
agent or agency shall be filed 
with the board. Thereafter, in its dis- 
cretion, the board upon notice may 
take further testimony or hear argu- 
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| EIGHT YEARS AGO, railroad 
passenger trains were operated 
regularly on mile-a-minute 
schedules between stops only 
1,100 miles a day. Now more 
} than 45,000 miles per day are 
| run at such speeds. 


Above: MR. J. J. PELLEY, President 
of the Association of American Rail- 
roads, meets with a Statler Research 
Executive to discuss travel 
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ot THE BUSY Washington headquarters of Mr. Pelley 


is a good place to study travel and the changing methods 
of travel. The railroads are on their toes. New equip- 


ment is being developed, schedules are being speeded 


up, the next ten years will bring still greater changes. 
“Change” is the reason Statler is interested in rail- 
roads, as in all problems affecting the habits of people 
who travel. As habits and needs of people change, 
Statler changes with them. Here are some examples: 


ange: Statler has 4) Services Change: Faster trains, 


chances every ycar and other transportation, mean 
people like to eat. more people travel in the after- 
Statler menus are noon and Stay Statler overnight. 
anced, contain so Statler meets this new travel habit 
ng dishes. with OVERNIGHT laundry service. 
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' Also Hotel Buflale *2.00 


Room rates begin at prices shown 
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DARNELL 


CASTERS & GLIDES 


Whether for office, 
factory or home. . 
Darnell products will 


give you lasting satis- 
faction. All wearing 
parts carbonized and 
hardened... exposed 
parts rust-proofed. 


today for latest 
192 page Darnell 
Caster and Wheel 
Manual describing 
the completelineof 
Darnell Products 


for Floor protection 


DARNELL CORPORATION, 

BOX 4027, STA. B, LONG BEACH, CALIF. 
36 N. CLINTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
22nd STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y 
DARNELL CORP. OF CANADA, LTD. TORONTO, ONT 


| As Bridges Slips, Curran Gain 


Maritime labor leaders on opposite coasts mak. «op. 
trasting records. Curran negotiates Eastern con! (ctx. 
while Western C.I.O0. leader loses to A.F.L. 


Estimates made by impartial observ- 
ers last year in judging the “staying 
power” of two union leaders—both in 
the same business—seemed essentially 
substantiated by developments in the 
news this week. On the maritime front, 
Joe Curran was coming up and Harry 
Bridges was fading. 

As indicated last fall (BW—Dec18 
*37,p24), the Committee for Industrial 
Organization has been more hopeful of 
Curran’s success than of Bridges’. 


| “Fo’e’s'le Joe” seemed to be making 


friends fast among East and Gulf port 
employers with his long-term coopera- 


| tive policy while Australian Harry with 


his more aggressive tactics apparently 
was making enemies not only of West 
Coast employers and American Federa- 
tion of Labor groups, but of West 
Coast C.1.0. locals as well. 

Certified as majority bargaining 
agent for the ship-and-dock personnel 
of 52 major shipping lines on the East 
and Gulf coasts, Curran’s National 
Maritime Union has been negotiating 
for contracts with the employers during 
the past four months. This week the 
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contract terms were agreed to 
the union and executives of ei: 
lines, and were prepared for 
and distribution to the rank 
Ratification by the local lody: 
can be regarded as a certa 
begin about mid-May and wi! 
cluded about 30 days after t! 

Sitting in as observers of | 
tiations were representatives 
American Steamship Owners 
tion, many of whose mem!» 
been parties to employee 
which N.M.U. has won. N.\! 
submit the contract to each | 
if the owners initial it the pact 
cluded. 


Difficulties for Bridges 


Meanwhile, Bridges apparent! 
ing strength on the West Co 
following events, piling up 
other, make a considerable hy 
the leader of the Internationa! Lo. 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen 
ciation: 

(1) West Coast C.1L.O. 


three stinging defeats at A.F.L 


REPAIR CONCRETE 
TO A FEATHER EDGE! 


RUGGEDWEAR, made with cellulose, is the 
one resurfacer that may be depended upon 
to make a smooth, solid, permanent patch, 
right up to a@ feather edge. 
Stop accidents . . . improve plant effi- 
ciency . . use this durable material for 
repairing holes, ruts and cracks in concrete 
floors. up under the heaviest floor 
traffic. No chopping or chipping required. 
Merely sweep out the spot to be repaired— 
mix the material—trowel it on. Holds solid 
and tight right up to the irregular concrete 
edge . . . leaves no joint or crevice to be- 
come chipped and 
filled with dirt. Pro- 
vides a firmer, tougher 
smoother, more ru ged 
wearing surface. ries 
fast. Used for patches 
or over an entire area 
« indoors or out. 
Costs only 10c to l4c 
per square foot. 
RUGGEDWEAR is 
the only resurfacer 
made with 
Cellulose. 
MAKE THIS TEST! 
FLEXROCK COMPANY 
808 N. Delaware Ave., Phila., Pa. 


Please send me complete information . . . detail 
of FREE TRIAL OFFER—no obligation. _ 


Name. 
Address. 


LABOR 


New textile unions, feeling the pinch 
of 124% wage cuts, which are 
spreading rapidly throughout New 
England, are putting pressure on 
Sidney Hillman, C.1.0.’s textile 
leader, to get the Administration’s 
wage-hour bill out of the House 
Rules Committee and up for debate. 
Some of the textile workers who are 
ready to strike (as they did this 
week in Woonsocket, R.1.) are only 
| holding off until they see what hap- 
_ pens to the bill. 


Derrorr’s problems were consider- 
ably lessened this week, with the 
settlement of the Bohn aluminum 
strike and the resumption of work 
at the Gar Wood plants. Gar Wood 
is dropping the Bedeaux system for 
a straight piece-work plan in its two 
Detroit plants, is also instituting a 
new profit-sharing plan whereby em- 
ployees will get 20% of all declared 
dividends, in all plants. Gar Wood 
himself took a 50% cut in salary to 
make the kitty fatter. 


Unrtep Electrical, Radio & Machine 
Workers union (C.1.0.) took an 
election licking from an independent 


ANGLES | 


employees group at Pacific Gas & 
Electric plants in California four | 
months ago. Now the Labor Board 
is setting out to hold hearings on 
charges that the winning group is 
actually company-influenced. is | 
organizing again, sees a tip-off on | 
the decision in the fact that NLRB 
has refused to certify the indepen- 
dents as a bargaining majority, <e- 
spite their election victory. | 


Wuispers of protest about the pro- 
cedure followed by the National 
Railroad Adjustment Board, in in- 
terpreting working rules for the 
unionized employees, have grown 
into growls recently. It is charged 
by some of the operators that the | 
board makes it more costly to dis- 
continue a switch engine (because 
of lack of work) than to keep it 
going. The switch-engine crew must | 
be paid anyway and the temporary | 
train-crew which fills in with an odd 
job of switching must also ge! 4 
full day’s switching pay. Furt ver. 
the management complains 
“Rule G”—which enjoins temper- 
ance for crews—is hampered in 's 
operation because of board rulings 
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. Brvces took over as district chief 
ve Northwest lumber indus- 

r in California’s rough-and- 

ble cold fields at Grass Valley and 
ty, and a third in California- 
“world’s largest” sugar re- 
San Francisco Bay at 


t 


e Maritime Federation, one 
( Bridges’ most powerful weapons in 

198) and 1936 strikes, is split wide 
ve Australian has lost com- 
tely the powerful support of the 


himself 


can be 


which he 
strike 


meters, without 
nits no waterfront 
}) Jurisdictional wars have pushed 
o a direct aboutface on union 
les which, a year ago, he de- 
were “sacred.” 

5) AFL. has beaten him to the 
och in organizing 60,000 cannery 


rkers and obtaining agreements with 

big fruit and vegetable packers in 
rthern California. 

6) His CIO, Alaska cannery 
rkers’ union, which ruled the 
rthern fisheries for the last two years, 
- jocked in a death struggle with the 
der A.F.L. union; as a result the 
ast’s $50,000,000 salmon industry 
ay send no ships north this year, but 


has 


mtent itself with cleaning up a 
1,000,000 case carryover. More than 


0,000 men and a $10,000,000 payroll 


re inv olved. 


Bridges and Lundeberg Clash 


\ split in the Maritime Federation 
loose association of longshoremen and 
has been intensified by new 
rangles between Bridges and Harry 
Lundeberg, head of the independent 
Union. Lundeberg recently 
illed a strike against intercoastal ships 
f the Shepard Line, which he accused 
f violating an agreement with the 
sailors’ Union by hiring crews from the 
(1.0. on the Atlantic. Bridges there- 
pon ordered his longshoremen through 
the picket line in four ports, in ac- 
ordance with his contracts with the 
Waterfront Employers’ Association. Ta- 
ma longshoremen (still A.F.L.) re- 
fused to work the ships, and the em- 
ployers’ group closed the port. 

In San Francisco, several hundred 
teamsters backed the sailors in a phys- 
al attempt to keep Bridges’ longshore- 
men off the dock and the Bridges forces 
ent to work behind police guard lines. 
hus the Australian forced 
® violate a union principle which a 
vear ago, he publicly declared “sacred” 
when he said that he would “never ask 
mon men to pass a picket line set up 
by a union against employers” and that 
he “never would permit his men to 
behind police lines.” 

I) recoup recent losses, Bridges will 
try fo cut in on the 60,000 A.F.L. fruit 


sailors) 


Sailors’ 


has been 
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and vegetable cannery workers. 
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MEN WHO DO THINGS USE DICTAPHONES 


says Lowell Thomas 


“In business everywhere I've seen men 
using the Dictaphone to get through more 
work. Since I have to turn out thousands 
of words on paper every day, I recently 
decided I'd better try a Dictaphone 
myself. I'd thought of it as just a modern 
dictating machine. But it turns out to be 


more! My Dictaphone takes down ideas 


while they're hot . . . 


hurry 


forms scores of other services. Below is 
some of the evidence which made me 


want to try it. Using it in my own way 


convinced me. I’m a Dictaphoner now!” 


; 


THE NEW PROGRESS 
CABINET DICTAPHONE 


EDWARD S. LANDRETH 
Sales Manager, D. Landreth 
Seed Co., Bristol, Po. 


" makes ideas 
usable. great method 
of getting action 
records phone con— 
versations. .dozens 
of other jobs..." 


relays memos in a 


records phone calls ... per- 


LOWELL THOMAS uses his new Dicta- 


phone to prepare for his daily appointment 


with the “mike,” 


write his best-selling books, 


and many magazine articles, and handle a vast 


pile of mail. 


A. A. RYDGREN, Pres. | 


Continental Amer. Life In. Co. 


Wilmington, Del. 


" .transition from 
old stenographic 
system occurred 
without 
our work. .most 
agreeable surprise. 


a hitch in 


ARTHUR J. TUTTLE 


United States District Judge 
Detroit, Mich. 


" can dictate 
whenever I find it 
convenient. .no one 
thing about my 


office..as gre 
an advantage 


R. D. ESHBAUGH | 
Manager Industrial Sales 
Petroleum Hecot and Power 
Co., Inc., New York 


great deal of 


detail. .Dictaphone 
at home. .availabil-— 
ity 24 hours a day 

free to think with- 
out interruption..." 


NOW MAIL THIS > gaa 


There is only one true Dicta- 

hone. It is made exclusively 
Dictaphone Corporation 
at Bridgeport, Conn.; sold 
through our own offices in 
the United States and Canada. 
We invite your inquiry. 

word DK is the Registered 


Makers of Dix nating, Machines and Acces 
tories to which said Trede Mark ie Applied 


Sales Corp-> 420 Le 
Dictaphone 
4 Street, West 


Dictaphone 
In (ar ada 
Kichmom 
with 

1 should like to talk wit 


phone in the New ~— 


informat 


Send f arther 
Name 
Compan’ 


Address 


Sales Cor 


someont 


yon about 


T. BLAIR WILLISON 
Executive Vice President 
Clover Farm Stores Corp. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
have used the 
Dictaphone ever 
since it was first 


put on the market 
simply couldn't get 
along without it.” 
xington Ave 7.G 
Lad. 
Toronto 
about the loan 
Cabinet at expen 


Dictaphone 
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DEPENDABLE 


AIR CONDITIONING 


products. 


To maintain even temperatures of just the right humidity, 
to keep the air free from dust and dirt in its several plants is 


an important task. 


Dependable performance is all important. And Beechnut has 
been getting that type of performance from its “Buffalo- 
built” air conditioning equipment year after year, just as 
have many of the other leading food manufacturers through- 


out the world. 


We have been solving air handling and air conditioning prob- 
lems for over a half century. We know the answers. So 
call us when next you have a problem of this nature. 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 


458 BROADWAY 


Branch Engineering Offices in Principal Cities 
In Canada: Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 


EECH-NUT 


¢ There is scarcely a man, woman or child in the United 
States who is not familiar with the fine quality and 
flavor of one or more of Beechnut’s famous food 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Buffalo “P C” Central Con- 
ditioning Cabinet.  Avail- 
able in combinations for 
simple cooling, dehumidi- 
fying, winter heating, hu- 
midifying and year ‘round 
cleaning. 
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City Cigarette ‘| x 


New York invades thi- 
field, and tobacco 
tests vehemently. 


Tue federal government sla; 
six cents on every pack of 
and each year collects over 
lion dollars on this and oth 
taxes. Twenty-one states ta 
Now cities are experime: 


| cigarette taxes. New York 


week levied a tax of one cen! 
pack, expecting it would yir 
000 a year, which would he! 
relief expenditures. 

Tobacco dealers in the cit) 
vigorously, while a few rus! 


| up stands just outside the « 


| rettes tax-free 


drawals, which are roughly compa: 
to consumption, hit 38,279,367,620 as 
against $8,557,732,877 for the same 


and urge smokers to buy t 


Tobacco Trade Hostile 
The tax is to operate fo 
period, which ends June 30 
time, the tobacco trade hopes, 
junked. The revenue won't by 
expected to be, for one thing. A 
are bound to be a number of \ 
even though the city has set 
penalty of a $500 fine for an) 
caught with unstamped cigaret! 
possession, and fines up to $1, 
six months’ imprisonment for 
tailer who sells unstamped cigaret! 
New York is the first sizal 
which has attempted such a tax 


| recent years. Kansas City, tri 
| one back in 1927-28. The revenue wa: 


expected to be $25,000 a month. B 
September, 1928, it was $14,000; in O 
tober and November about $4,()00 
December, due to concerted viola! 
by almost all retailers, it hit 869 a 
was repealed. Sedalia, Mo., met wit 
the same fate when it attempted a 
similar tax in 1933. 

In New York, retailers were meeting 
with little assistance from cigaret! 
manufacturers on the tax. How: 
American Tobacco Co.’s Pall Malls, an 
P. Lorillard’s new brand, Deities 
continued selling for 15¢, the manufa 
turers absorbing the tax. Spuds han«: 
over an extra 10% discount to ret 
so that they wouldn't go over the 15 
price because of the tax. Many retailers 
absorbed half the tax on a two-packag' 
sale, selling the two for 28¢. 


Cigarette Sales Increase 


Cigarette sales in general, 
slumped in December, 1937, and stayed 


down in January and February of t! 
year, were up again in March about 


7% over last year’s figure. For 


first quarter of 1938, tax-paid 


hle 


period in 1937. 
Camels were still leading in num bet 
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Engineering Specialists for. 60 YEARS 


cles. with Chesterfields and Lucky 
\ roke we contenders for second and 


e, and Old Golds and Philip 


ths. has been making the most 
ntroducing a new 10¢ brand, 


copsatic, and a new 15¢ brand, Dei- 
playing the high-priced and the 
y-priced market to be certain of large | 


. 
matter which way consumers 
re fere es went. 


fortunes of Ten-centers 


Though it began to appear this 

onth that cigarette consumption might 
as good as last year, after all, and 
» relative standings of the brands 
wid be little changed, it also looked 
though the 10¢ brands might swing 

and account for upwards of 12° 
Clg total cigarette production this year. 
sch an estimate, however, is little 
re than a guess, for the fortunes of 
ese brands depend to a large extent 
the fortunes of the whole body 
onomic. The inverse correlation be- 
en the business index and the sales 
cords of Wings, Twenty Grand, and 
e other ten-centers has always been a 
lose one. In June, 1931, they ac- 
inted for only 0.25% of total sales, 
t 17 months later the figure had 
isen to more than 22%. By June of 
83, it had dropped to 7%. Lately, 
ey have accounted for a relatively 

table 106 or 11% 


Kill Loss-Leader Law 


Court grants A,&P. injunction 
against Minnesota act banning 
sales below cost plus 10. 


\Minnesora’s unfair trade practices act, 
wit bidding retail sales at less than cost 
lus 10% (BW—Jan1°38,p30) was de- 

ared unconstitutional this week by a 

ree judge federal court, and the Great 

\tlantic & Pacific Tea Co. was granted 
permanent injunction against its en- 
an reement. Had A. & P. lost the case 


m0) n appeal to the Supreme Court would 


ta ertainly have been taken, but now it 
le s unlikely that the high bench will 


lers ive an opportunity for another year 
1s » rule on any of the score of state 


lers banning loss leader sales. Of all! 
age { these laws, Minnesota’s was the 


ighest, inasmuch as most of the 
r states specify a required markup 
only 6G 


Points to Supers’ Economies 
In commenting on the law, the court 
| that “a merchant cannot ordi- 
anly sell at a profit where he adds 
ss than 10% to the actual cost of 
is goods,” but it also recognized the 
as fact (hat cash-and-carry stores can re- 
‘ail voods profitably at a lower cost 
than credit-and-delivery outlets. Spe- 
ly, it pointed to the economies in 


ailing. Old Gold, in recent | 


te 


DOES THE ANTELOPE 


OUTRUN THE HORSE 7 


Fleetness of foot is born into both animals, but the antelope 
inherits just enough more than the horse to give it the “edge” in 
a race. 


Similarly, ‘‘Flex-Set’’ Preformed Yellow Strand inherits a p/us 
quality that gives it the ‘“‘edge’’ where wire rope must withstand 
hard usage. 


Part of this p/us quality undoubtedly results from long experi- 
ence -- 62 years making nothing but wire rope. The specially 
drawn wire is another important factor. Then there is the pre- 
forming of the wires and strands, which gives the rope properties 
of endurance never obtained before this revolutionary process 
was developed. 


The p/us quality of “Flex-Set’’ Preformed Yellow Strand goes 
far toward reducing the wire rope cost in road building, general 
construction, logging, rotary drilling, mining, plant operation. 


It is more than probable that ‘“Flex-Set’’ Preformed Yellow 
Strand will add a plus profit to your operation. 


BRODERICK & BASCOM ROPE CoO., St. Louis 
Branches: New York, Chicago, Seattle, Portland, Houston. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria. 


Manufacturers of all grades and constructions of wire rope, preformed and standard, for every purpose. 
we 


“FLEX-SET” PREFORMED 


YELLOW 
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Large concerns find that certain 
accounting jobs in different departments 
can now be mechanized at extremely 
low cost with this new Burroughs. 


Small concerns find that it gives them 
the advantages of complete machine 
record-keeping with a minimum 
investment. 


Let the Burroughs representative dem- 
onstrate the many fine features of this 
new machine for you. Telephone the 
local Burroughs office, or mail the 
coupon for free, descriptive folder. 


| 


MAIL THIS COUPON! 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
6145 Second Bilwd., Detroit, Mich. 


| 

| 
Send me your folder describing the new | 
Burroughs Desk Bookkeeping Machine. | 
| 

| 

| 

| 


City. 


' 
Name. 
| 


OF 
VERS 
. 
Troms 


New ... Low in Price! 


FOR PAYROLL AND 
SOCIAL SECURITY 


At one writing, this new low-priced 
Burroughs Desk Bookkeeping Ma- 
chine produces pay check (or pay 
envelope), employee's statement 
anda record of the employee's earn- 
ings and deductions. 


FOR BOOKKEEPING 


Because it writes dates, adds debits, 
subtracts credits and extends the 
new balance, this modern Burroughs 
posts any ledgers, writes monthly 
statements, and handles all miscel- 
laneous figure-work inexpensively. 


ADDING AND 


SUBTRACTING 


The famous Burroughs Short-Cut 
Keyboard provides the fastest 
method for listing, adding and sub- 
tracting amounts. Subtraction is 
as fast and easy as addition. 
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handling cost effected by 
supermarkets, some of whi 
operate at less than a 10 
markup. 

Consequently, the court 1 thas 
“the legislature may 
honest price variations, bh: 
upon differences in sales « 
ferent stores owned by 
merchant, to be illegal; a: t+ 
do so is arbitrary and discrin, {es yw 
fairly between merchants © 
store in one locality and chants 
owning more than one store 

Of the other high courts | 
the unfair trade practices act~ +) |» 
has been upheld by the Tenn St 
Supreme Court (BW—A), 
and invalidated by a stat: irt of 
appeals in California (BIW 
pls). 


Gas and Lady Luck 


Filling stations in Ohio vie 
with each other in ollering 
“bank night” prizes. 


Onto last week became a sort 
modern fairyland where purse 
grew on gas pumps and wealth |) oom 
amid the gadgets at the corner dr 
stores. 

This fabulous situation was ‘he pr. 
sult of the adoption of the show bus 
ness’ bank night idea by the petro! 
industry and some drug stores. | 
like canvas signs, offering prizes frov 
$200 to $5,000 to lucky license number 
holders, flapped in front of almost ever 
filling station. 

It all started early in April in Clev 
land, after Standard Oil of Ohio raix 
the price of gasoline 3¢, to 174¢. T 
Hickok Oil Corp., through its affiliat: 
the Pocahontas Oil Corp., laun 
weekly drawing for a Lucky Number 
Award. A weekly prize of #200) was 
posted. Motorists registered 
license numbers at Hickok’s Hi-Spe: 
stations and each week a number was 
drawn out of a barrel containing «|! ¢! 
license numbers issued in the county— 
approximately 230,000 in the Cle\eland 
barrel. 

If the number drawn was no! one 
registered in a Hi-Speed station. or i! 
the holder of the number did not show 
up to collect, the $200 was added to the 
following week's prize. 


Competitors Become Nervous 


The new gallonage attracted through 
the curbstone sweepstakes was /ars 
enough to give competing compat! 
severe jitters. Some competing st«!1ons 
issued trading stamps and premiu's 
hang onto their customers, bu! the 
gasoline bank night proved a grate? 
inducement. The Lucky 
Award was extended to counties | 0m 
Lake Erie and finally penetrate | 
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(RB SWEEPSTAKES—M. F. Wood- 
rd. Akron filling station attendant, 
lishes the sign of the original lottery, 
uhid in prizes by embattled oil com- 
panies seeking to hold business. 


\kron and other downstate strongholds 
‘hank night, bingo, and policy. 
{t this point John M. Kumler, a 
(hieago promoter, showed up, an- 
uneing he would “fight fire with fire” 
r the other oil companies, and 
mehed the Service Station Sweep- 
akes to end all sweepstakes. He 
fered prizes of $1,000 a week for six 
eeks and a grand prize of $5,000. 
Further, he promised that the drawing 
uld be made only from license num- 
ers dropped in service station boxes 
d the winners would be notified, 
suring a weekly payoff. 
Kumler sent crews of men out 
rough the state to post signs and in- 
all boxes in all service stations not 
vered by the Hi-Speed contest, with- 
t charge to the station operators. 
Many of Standard of Ohio’s owned and 
ased stations and even the coopera- 
stations in Akron were 


ve service 


gned up. 


“Cracking Down” Resisted 
Cleveland authorities have attempted 
crack down on the battle of the 
cepstakes under the lottery laws, but 
y are being fought on grounds that 
| motorists are eligible to register, 
op their license numbers in the box, 


wether or not they buy anything. 

In other Ohio cities there is less dis- 
sition on the part of the law to in- 
tlere. Some theaters, in addition to 
eir regular bank nights, are now hold- 
¢ bongo nights with prizes ranging up 
The bank night idea has grown much 
ss rapidly in the drug store field, 
it still plays second fiddle to 
the loss leader and the premium. The 
saloons still stick to bingo, which con- 
sume. more time and beer. 


The New York World's Fair Letterhead Illustrated Here is on Strathmore Bond 


d have an equal chance to win, | 


The Voice of Business Carries 


"Round the World on 


STRATHMORE 


Communications of international import go out every day from New 
York World’s Fair Headquarters: letters to Kings, Presidents, Merchant 
Princes of 64 nations e Only a fine letterhead could reflect the im- 
portance of such a project. Only a quality paper could convey its 
calibre. Letters from the New York World’s Fair must get attention 
and action. Strathmore paper helps make sure that they do e When 
you write a letter on STRATHMORE BOND® it costs less than 1% more 
than the same letter written on the cheapest paper you might buy. And 
on STRATHMORE PARCHMENT, as fine a paper as can be made, a letter 
costs only 2.9% more. At so little difference in cost, such extra effec- 


tiveness is true economy. 
* STRATHMORE BOND, formerly STRATHMORE Highway BOND 


THE STRATHMORE BUSINESS PERSONALITY CHECK LIST shows all the ways in 
which a business is seen and judged by its public, gives all the appearance factors 
important to your business. Write on your business letterhead for this check list. 
Dept. BWS, STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY, WEST SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Rapid Erection of 
Modern Movable Walls 
Aids Liberty Mutual 


BY THE TIME the new Boston 
offices of the Liberty Mutual Insur- 
ance Company were ready for parti- 
tions, only six weeks’ time was left to 
do the entire eight floors, involving 
over 3,000 lin. ft. of partitions. It was 
then that one of the many features of 
Transite Walls was a distinct advan- 
tage. The novel construction method 
employed permitted exceptionally 
fast installation, enabling the Turner 
Construction Co., general contractors, 
to finish the job well within the time 
limit. This was of great benefit to 


A small section of Liberty Mutual's new 
offices showing Transite Walls with glass. 
Transite was also used here as solid, ceiling- 
high walls and as bank screen, or dwarf 
partitions. This up-to-date partition pro- 
vides all the solidity and privacy of fixed 
walls. Noise-quieting treatment is provided 
in Liberty Mutual's offices by the use of 
J-M Sanacoustic Ceilings. 


Liberty Mutual. For they occupied 
their new quarters well in advance 
of their busiest period of the year. 

Furthermore, and because of this 
unique construction method, Liberty 
Mutual will find relocation just as 

easy and rapid. Erection is kept dry 

and free from the noise and dirt that 
usually go with office changes. And 
Transite Walls are 100% salvageable, 
saving material as well as time. 

Liberty Mutual also had the prob- 
lem of complying with stringent Bos- 
ton fire ordinances. Transite Walls, 
unusually fire-resistant in themselves 
because of their asbestos-cement 

composition, were this time filled 
with Rock Wool... providing 
added fire-safety. 

For decorative treatment, the archi- 
tect, Chester Lindsay Churchill, spec- 
ified that bank screen, gates and 
hollow metal doors be painted blue- 
green. The Transite Walls were 
painted light ivory. However, any 
other treatment—lacquers, veneers, 
fabrics, etc.—might have been used 
on this up-to-date material just as 

successfully. 

, Hundreds of other business organ- 
izations have found Transite Walls 
meet all their office needs. Many of 
these installations are described in 
the interesting new Transite Walls 
brochure. Fora free copy, write Johns- 

Manville, 22 E. 40th St., N.Y. C. 


Auto Industry Code 


FTC presents it, dealers mod- 
ify it, manufacturers take no 
part in discussion. 


AvtTomosiLe factory and dealer view- 
points still were far apart this week 
after delegates had time to mull over 
events at last week’s annual conven- 
tion of the National Automobile Deal- 
ers Association in Detroit. High point 
of a program notable for attacks on 
manufacturers’ policies and executive 
personnel was the critical speech of 
Rep. Withrow, sponsor of the Congres- 
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sional resolution backed by 
for a Federal Trade Com) 
vestigation of factory-deal 
Except for the banquet spe: ( 
eral Motors’ Alfred P. Sloa; 
was little oil poured on t! 
waters. 

Major business of the n 
its consideration of a fair 
ference agreement. The cod 
sented by Chairman March « iv 
eral Trade Commission, t! 
for the consideration of th P 
tomotive industry. But in 
the hearing missed its purpo rt 
car and parts manufacturers 


MARKETING 


ANGLES 


Nopopy except the food brokers, 
who substantialiy bank-rolled the 
fight for the Robinson-Patman law, 
got very much excited last week 
about the Circuit Court of Appeals 
| 2-to-1 decision upholding the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission cease-and- 
desist order against the Biddle Pur- 
chasing Co. (BW—Jul3,p15; Jul24, 
pl3'37). Not until the Supreme 
Court has its say next fall or winter 
will there be any final answer to the 
question of whether an intermediary 
can represent the interests of both 
buyer and seller under Sec. 2 (c) 
of the act, forbidding the splitting 
of commissions. 


Newspaper publishers at their an- 
nual convention in New York last 
week got a little more than they 
bargained for when forthright Roy 
Durstine of Batten, Barton, Durs- 
tine & Osborn undertook to explain 
the phenomenal advance of radio as 
an advertising medium at the ex- 
pense of newspapers. He first pointed 
out that radio programs, big and 
little, can get a hearing at an aver- 
age cost of $2.45 per thousand sets 
tuned in, and that costs of a thou- 
sand-line newspaper ad vary from a 
| low of $1.75 per thousand circula- 
| tion in big cities to a high of $16.42 
in little towns. Then he drove his 
point home by reminding his listen- 
ers that “with radio we are talking 
about cost per thousand sets tuned 
in, while research men tell us that 
a quarter page in a typical metro- 
politan newspaper would be seen by 
approximately 14% of the readers.” 


Curmine in with the President in 
his castigation of publishers, the 
liberal press, always ready to lam- 
bast advertisers and advertising, 
features a couple of articles that 
strike at publishers’ box offices. The 
Nation of April 30 ran an article by 
one of the ex-editors of Ken (BW— 


Apr?'38 p36), George Seldes 

ing that advertisers forced A om | 
its announced liberal policy 

New Republic for May 4 

open letter from John T. F! to 
the Federal Communications 
mission, accusing radio of being 4 


propaganda agency for thos 
have money enough to use its 
ties, asking the FCC to restr 
vertisers to straight selling. ‘I 
vertising fraternity isn’t terrib! 
cerned about either piece; too ) 
others have been on exhibit. 


Akron has a consumers” or 
ganization known as the Consumer 
League of America. The | 
which has a nucleus of 500 
bers, and says it expects fiv: 
lion, is pledged to recogni 
“unfair lists” of both 
employers. It holds that a closed 
shop, child labor, long hours, str 
seniority and the like are al! 
fair to the consumer. Annual dues 
are $2, with the guarantee that t 
organizer won't get more than 25¢ 
per membership. The League’ 
leader is Phillip J. Patton, A 
attorney. 


new 


+} 


unions 


CuarcinG that the American M. 
cal Association, Dr. Morris Fishbein 
and others, entered into a conspiracy 
“for the purpose of maliciously i 
juring and destroying the plaintiff's 
business, good will, reputatior 
credit, and property,” Hirestra Lab 
oratories, Inc., manufacturers of En 
docreme, a face cream for women. 
filed suit against the A.M.A. last 
week asking $1,000,000 damages for 
its recent remarks about the ha 
ful properties of Endocreme. \c- 
cording to Washington reports, tlie 
Federal Trade Commission is con- 
ducting a separate investigation of 
its own with an eye towards inv» 
ing its tough new powers for ‘hie 
regulation of advertising. 
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ance @! 


f the res, 

The code in its entirety symbolized 
the dealer demand for governmental 
wlief from what they call the abuses 


ey have suffered from the factories. 


\ctuall _ however, many dealers think 
mproved relations might be more eas- 
ly worked out along the cooperative 
nes suggested by Mr. Sloan. It is 
qued that if his thinking is charac- 
vristic of that of factory men gener- 
ally, and if it were translated into 
action, it would result in a complete 
~yolution of dealer franchises—closed 
territories with protection against in- 
fringement, franchise cancellation only 
for stated causes, limitation on the 
number of dealers in big city markets, 
protection of dealer equities, differen- 
tial discounts for dealers in different 
types of markets, factory aid in 
liquidating excessive stocks, and de- 
livered instead of f.0.b. prices. 


False Ads Outlawed 


For the most part, the FTC code, 
as it was modified at the meeting, fol- 
lowed the accepted pattern of such 
agreements, outlawing false advertis- 
ng, discriminatory prices, and other 
infair tacties. Principal controversy re- 
volved around Rule 20, inserted at the 
nsistence of FTC. This rule would pro- 
hibit dealer cooperation in the fixing 
of used car allowances. Dealers turned 
flown this rule unanimously, but Mr. 
March made it clear that the FTC 
would put it back before ratification. 

Although dealers regard stabilization 
of allowances as most essential to the 
improvement of their present situation, 
manufacturers are afraid that it would 
tend to restrict new car sales and in- 
volve the industry in legal actions on 
charges of anti-trust law  viola- 
tion. However, Mr. Sloan did go so far 
as to say that the best answer to the 
ised car problem might be some form 
of “collective cooperation on the part 
of dealer groups.” If this “cooperation” 


not participate in discussion , 


were localized on an intrastate basis, | 


there would be no danger of anti-trust 
law violation. 


Junking Hopes Disappointed 


It was also evident at the convention 
that dealer hopes for factory-subsidized 
junking plans, to allow owners of “jal- 
lopies” something on their cars in trade, 
and also to help clear dealers’ stocks of 
hard-to-sell cars, were no nearer realiza- 
tion. By resolution the dealers got be- 
hind state legislation against licensing 
of “unsafe” cars, and referred the junk- 
ing problem back to N.A.D.A. head- 
quarters for study and report. They 
also went on record as favoring a re- 
turn to January announcement of new- 


car models—which most factories like 


from a sales angle, but which doesn’t 
£0 slong with the theory of stabilizing 
employment with fall changes. 


facing at the postoffice, the operation of turning all 
the envelopes face up, in preparation for the . . . : 


postmarking & cancelling, because the Postage 
Meter prints the postmark with the meter stamp, 
which is cancelled when printed. 


METERED MAIL 


gets through the postoffice faster, can make 
earlier trains! Metered Mail has postage, post- 
mark and slogan imprinted in the Postage 
Meter. The Postage Meter displaces the old- 
fashioned sticky stamp, makes postage ac- 
counting and control positive. And saves 


mailing time as well! Models are available for 
every office, large or small. Ask for a FREE 
Demonstration in your own office, on your 
own mail, to learn the many advantages of 
Metered Mail. Inquire nearest office. 


THE POSTAGE METER CO. 

799 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 
Offices in principal cities 

Consult your telephone directory 


30 


Europe’s War Without Guns 


Germany, pushing its trade conquest in southeastern 
Europe, outflanks French and British opposition. 


Tue Bristol hotel in Vienna is swarming 
with Germans. They rush in and out 
of the bar, carrying impressive brief 
cases. Upstairs they hold excited con- 
ferences over big sample cases. Until 
late each night, the dining rooms are 
filled with little groups in earnest con- 
versation. There are few lavish cham- 
pagne parties, but business at the Bris- 
tol is good—exceptionally good. 

Newsreels showed the Germans arriv- 
ing in Vienna on Mar. 14 with tanks 
and guns and airplanes. They failed to 
show the trains arriving from Berlin 
with German engineers, salesmen, offi- 
cials armed with blueprints that traced 
in minute detail how the Austrain high- 
way system will be connected with the 
German, extending it to the borders of 
Yugoslavia, Hungary, and Czecho- 
slovakia; where mountain streams will 
be dammed to provide huge hydro- 
electric power stations; how industrial 
plants will be rebuilt to increase ca- 
pacity or to make a variety of new 
products. 


A Pre-War Dream 


Vienna engineers need not have been 
so astonished at the speed with which 
Germany has taken hold in Austria. 
Long before the World War, Germany 
dreamed of a Mitteleuropa, a bloc of 
nations extending from the Baltic, 
down the Danube basin, to the Black 
Sea and the Near East. In Leipzig, the 
Mitteleuropa Institute has existed for 
years to study the means of coordinat- 
ing the agricultural economy of the 
Balkans with the industry of Germany. 
Before 1914, Berlin dreamed of doing 


FAST WORK—Two months after Anschluss the Four-Year Plan 
is well under way in what once was Austria. Biggest project 
yet started and one requiring many months of detail planning, 
is a giant power station on the Danube, which will add 25% 


this in collaboration with Vienna. Now, 
Berlin alone counts. Vienna will be 
simply the provincial capital from 
which German plans will be executed. 

Far from all of the Reich’s boundless 
energy is being spent on the absorption 
of Austria. Hitler’s dream of a great 
trading bloc in the Danube valley is 
taking shape without the movement of 
a single soldier. 


Reich Gets Yugoslav Ore 


German mining engineers have been 
in Yugoslavia for several years, quietly 
contracting for iron ore and for the 
output of bauxite (for aluminum which 
Germany has learned to substitute for 
copper in much of its electrical indus- 
try). Germans already control a steel 
mill in Bosnia. 

In Bulgaria, German tobacco firms 
have sent representatives to live in the 
tobacco-growing areas. It is their duty 
to advance credits to needy tobacco 
farmers, to encourage the growing of 
high quality tobacco, and to compel 
standardization for shipment. They buy 
almost the entire crop, and supply the 
farmers with German machinery and 
household goods, eliminating the ex- 
change problem. The German Dye 
Trust is said to be responsible for the 
rapid expansion of soy bean cultiva- 
tion in Bulgaria. 

More than half of Bulgaria’s foreign 
trade now is with the Reich, and this 
share is likely to grow as Germany ex- 
tends its borders toward Bulgaria and 
trains its trade guns on this region. 
No other country is in a better position 
to absorb Bulgaria’s farm products 
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And no country does a mo: 
job of forcing customers t 
manufactured products as | 

Rumania is a less certain . 
the Reich. Germany would | 
all of the oil which Ruman 
and much of the food grai; 
der, but can’t afford these 
mania will take German ¢ 
turn. From Vienna, it wil 
easier to drive into the Run 
ket. From Prague, it wou! 
easier. 

Italy’s best Danubian n 
side neighboring Yugoslavia 
been Hungary, which was » 
sorb Italian textiles and sma 
ery in return for wheat a: 
But Germany (with Austria 
larger customer. There are 
man salesmen in Budapest 
one from Italy. They spend | 
in the luxurious lounge at 
garia hotel and they go h 
well-filled order books. Buday» 
120 miles from Vienna, less 
miles from the Austrian bo; 
Danube provides quick a: 
transportation. Rome is more | 
miles from Budapest, and the 
between. 


Government Back of Salesmen 


German salesmen are shrewd. 1 
know the peculiarities of their) 
But there is something much 1 
portant behind their success in | 
kets of southeastern Europe. 1 
as individuals, but they hav 
them not the pressure of a sing: 
facturing organization but of t 
man government which supery 
buying for 75,000,000 Germans | 
a highly industrialized country t 
sorbs, monthly, huge quantities « 
and raw materials. 

Armed with this huge buying )« 


Dierjahresplan 
Hermann 


1 Baus dec Donauftaultufe utes firafin 
bt 


bs-Peesenbeug 


to Austria’s power output. The picture at the left show pre 
liminary dredging. At the right, the construction sign proc!:im: 
“Four-Year Plan . . . Hermann Goering . . . Constructios o 
Danube dam and power station . 
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» guns, Germany has started 
st of the Danube basin. As 
| the trade of each of these 
engl] nat ons passes the 50° mark, the 
fr itself in the position of an 
| onqueror. It is only a matter 
ter that until it can make its 
» terms, politically as well as eco- 


ther t 
cond 


share 


non 


his s Germany’s strategy in the 
Jong the Danube. Czecho- 
vakia may be a stumbling bloc. Be- 
« an industrial nation, it has fewer 
eds to be filled in industrial Ger- 
my. But, when Germany completes 
. control of surrounding territory, 
(rechoslovakia can be “bottled up.” 
i the Reich absorbs the German 
sority in Czechoslovakia, the re- 
inder of the country will be forced 
fit itself economically into Ger- 
economic scheme for eastern 
Furope. There is no way to escape it. 


thons 


Germans Buy in Quantity 


In the rest of this region there is 
tle opposition to the German drive. 
rman buyers, as well as German sell- 
vy agents, are familiar to Bucharest, 
rade, Budapest, Sofia, and Athens. 
are even in Istambul again. Their 
tics are the same everywhere. They 
vy in quantity—in such quantity that 
ey cannot be resisted, no matter what 
the political fears of the countries in- 
lved. And they can’t pay in gold, 
they pay in merchandise—in radios, 
ructural steel, munitions, coal, mining 
whinery, farm implements, cutlery. 
Will France and Britain balk this 
German penetration of the Danubian 
n? No. Economically it is a logical 
velopment. Ever since Versailles, 
rance has been trying to build up a 
« of Central European allies against 
Today France is not an important 
pplier to any of these nations; it has 
sown raw materials at home or in its 
pire, or it can buy them more 
eaply elsewhere. Britain is a factor 
each of these markets, but it is not 
kely to increase this hold because it 
so buys its raw materials from its 
lonials. 


No Protest from Italy 


Italy, entertaining Hitler this week, 
‘in no position to protest effectively. 
Hitler will move cautiously in Yugo- 
avia, the only one of these nations in 
hich the Italians can expect to com- 
pete effectively once Germany begins to 
move down the Danube. But, even in 
Yugoslavia, Rome will maintain only 
nominally its sphere of influence, poli- 


tical or economic. 


The new Anglo-French agreement is 


amil'‘ary accord which offers no threat 
to Hitler’s scheme to build a trading 


loc so long as he makes his drive 


with salesmen rather than soldiers. 


Franee, nervously watching Ger- 


man) s frank scheme to develop a trad- 


ing bloe of 100,000,000 people in ! 


Central Europe (in contrast with 40.- 
000,000 Frenchmen), demanded a con- 
crete promise of aid by Britain if she 
was ever attacked by this new 
continental power. London chose to 
give the promise rather than run the 
risk of allowing trouble to break out in 
Central Europe through alarmed 
French efforts to nip German plans in 
the bud. 

Britain, on the other hand, was ma- 
neuvering to strengthen its own bar- 
gaining position in dealing with the dic- 
tator countries. However bad the recent 
internal situation in France, Paris still 
commands a military force to be 
reckoned with. An Anglo-French deal 


ARE TIMED LIKE THIS_-, 


= 


When your 
dollars are 
involved... 
TIMING IS 
IMPORTANT! 


Whether you place two dollars on a derby 
favorite, or invest thousands in engineer- 
ing service, accurate timing determines 
your gain or loss. The element of human 
error must be eliminated. 


Trip-out timing of electric controls in- 
corporating the safety feature of heat-type 
circuit breakers, must fall within very 
close limits—bordered on one side by max- 
imum safety—on the other by minimum 
service Calls. 


To assure absolute accuracy, every Penn 
control incorporating heat-type circuit 
breakers is factory adjusted and then 


Built to A.1.S. C. specifications. @ 
Insulation optional at slight extra cost. 
Stondard or designed to your require- 
ments. Find out why Maryland Metal Build- 
ings can be built and maintained at the 
lowest cost per square foot of floor space. 
MARYLAND METAL BLDG.CO., BALTO.,MD. 


| MARYLAND METAL BUILDINGS | | MARYLAND METAL BUILDINGS | BUILDINGS 


tested by the most advanced type elec- 
tric timing devices, which measure time 
in tenths of a second. Nothing is left to 
guess-work. 


Thus users of Penn controls get maxi 
mum safety .. . installers are assured of a 
minimum of service calls and service ex- 
pense. You can guarantee performance... 
accurately estimate profits on Penn- 
controlled installations. Specify Penn 
controls on your next job. PENN ELEC- 
TRIC SWITCH CO., GOSHEN, INDI- 
ANA. Branches, Factory Representatives 
and Distributors in all principal cities. 


\ 
buy automatic 
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RROWS snapped from the bow of an 

expert marksman find the center of 
the target almost every time! To achieve 
such consistenty accurate results, the 
archer must coordinate mind and muscle 
with outstanding skill. 


To render unexcelled transportation serv- 
ice between the Midwest and the Vir- 
ginias and Carolinas and between the 
North and the South, the Norfolk and 
Western Railway effectively coordinates 
its modern facilities and equipment, timing 
with accuracy the movement of every 
train over its lines. The result is Precision 
Transportation — a consistently accurate 
freight service. 


Four fast merchandise trains . . . The 
Skipper and The Pilot eastbound — The 
Nomad and The Caravan westbound .. . 
operate on exacting daily schedules be- 
tween the Midwest and the Atlantic Sea- 
board. At the Port of Norfolk, Virginia, a 
huge volume of freight is cleared annually 
through the Norfolk and Western Rail- 
way's extensive pier facilities. 


Specify the route of Precision Transporta- 
tion for your shipments. Any of the rail- 
way’s Freight Traffic Department represen- 
tatives located in strategic cities through- 
out the country will gladly give complete 
information regarding rates, routes, and 
schedules. 
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The Amount Outstanding Goes Steadily Up 


THE STRANGE ANOMALY OF TAX-EXEMPTS 


While the Available Supply Stor doy, 
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Portially tax-exempt securities Tax-exempt securities held by / 

60 U.S. & state agencies | 60 
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| held by investors 
Za Wholly tax-exempt securities 
held by investors 
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HEN President Roosevelt asked 
Congress for a law to end tax-exemp- 
| tion on future issues of federal, state, 
| and municipal securities, he tackled a 
| problem which baffled Carter Glass when 


he was Secretary of the Treasury and 
the late Ogden L. Mills when he was 
in Congress. 

For years, tax and financial experts 
have agreed that tax exempt securities 
contribute to a leaky tax structure 
| (BW—Decl1°37,p43) and a lopsided in- 
vestment market, but federal officials are 
slow to do anything about it. Reason: 
it offers governments an advantage over 
corporate borrowers by diverting funds 
of rich investors into the tax-exempt 
securities, 

Ever since the Liberty bond financing 
during the World War, the battle of the 
tax-exempts has been going on. Since 


will help to keep Mussolini in line. It 
will also make it plain to Berlin that 
expansion—trade or otherwise—must 
be confined to the east. 

The British go one step further in 
their thinking. So long as Germany’s 
expansion moves are confined to Cen- 
tral Europe, they conflict only with a 
minimum of British interests and they 
are headed in a direction where there 
is another great power—the Soviet 
| Union—to curb them if they seem to 
| be getting out of control. 


1838—A CENTURY OF SERVICE—1938 = This is Europe’s interpretation of the 


developments of the last few months. 
| It accounts for the current “peace 
scare.” The powers will continue to 
arm; there will be many tense 
| moments; there will be the kind of bold 
| moves which before 1914 would have 
| precipitated war. But Europe is going 
| to work out its immediate problems ac- 
| cording to a daring new method. For 
| the time being, the map is going to be 
| changed without war. 


1913, tax-free securities outstanding ha 
jumped l1l-fold—to more than 
000,000. But, in recent years the | 
Treasury has been “doing something” 
a subtle sort of way. The Trea-ury b 
been cutting down on its new issues of 
totally tax-exempt securities (left ha 
chart) and has been concentrating 
purchases of federal issues (for feder 
agencies and trust funds) in tax exempi: 
(right hand chart). 

The supply of totally tax-free bon 
dropped from $31,240,000,000 on June 3 
1936, to $27,967,000,000 a year later 
Totally tax-free federals dropped $9) 
000,000. State and local governn: 
issues, which are automatically fully ta 
exempt, were down too, but the chart 
shows a bigger drop than actual 
occurred (because some data for earlier 
years were not available). 


Nebraska, Tax Oasis 


Taxpayers’ leagues, by audit: 
ing county expenses, check 
extravagance. 


In New York City this week big tat 
payers listened with a strange exalt 
tion to a voice from Nebraska. So t! 
Children of Israel must have look 
when Moses told them he was to lea! 
them out of bondage. 

The speaker was Frank G. Arnold 
realtor from Fullerton, Neb., who «i 
veloped a magic formula for reducing 
state taxes. Due largely to his efforts 
Nebraska became the “White Spot” o 
a gloomy map of advancing costs " 
government (BW—Ju18’36,p18). 
implement is the Nebraska Federati 
of County Taxpayers Leagues, of whi 
Mr. Arnold is president. 

Fame of the association has sprea¢ 
Mr. Arnold is now executive direct 
of the business-backed Colorado (o' 
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nme Research Association on a 
rangement with the Nebraska 
roup. He also is advising an associa- 
on wich is investigating tax waste 


Wyoming. The Chamber of Com- 
; of the State of New York 
Mr. Arnold on to address its 
May 5. He will 
in New York 


merce 
nual meeting on 
ake 10 appearances 
state. 

How the System Operates 


With a pointer Mr. Arnold indicated 
n a back-drop of comparative charts 
ow his system works. Essentially it 
volves forming the taxpayers into an 
rganization which audits the expendi- 
tyres of local governing bodies, checks 
one against the other to arrive at a 
proper minimum, then lets voters force 
the wasters out of office. 

The Arnold specialty is the study of 
ounties. These he calls the “greatest 
nexplored dark continent of American 
»olities.” His leagues play one county 
wainst the others by publishing their 
expenditures. Local pride at the ballot 
box usually does the rest. 

The result is that Nebraska has cut 
er general property levies 33% since 
1927, has cut assessed valuations 25% 
or more, has cut her bond and warrant 

lebtedness 40° and it is still going 
own. Several counties in Nebraska 
aven't an employable person on relief. 
The state has no sales tax and no in- 
come tax. 

Nebraska’s feats have attracted such 
praise that neighboring states “are get- 
ting white spots before their eyes.” 
Politicians encountering accusing glares 
are apt to speak darkly of federal allot- 
ments to Nebraska, her 5¢ gasoline tax, 
her $2-to-83 head tax, other unadver- 
tised imposts. 


Nebraska, firm in her faith, rarely 
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WHY MORE PLANT OWNERS 


Thousands of plant owners will tell you 
this about Cyclone: 


IT DOES A REAL PROTECTION JOB 


It guards every foot of boundary line—24 
hours a day—year after year. It’s on the 
job when it’s needed and where it’s needed. 


CYCLONE FENCE IS MADE TO LAST 


It can stand a lot of punishment. Made of 
tough copper steel. Heavily galvanized 
after weaving, it resists rust. C Selene Fence 
with the “1 2M” label has a coat of galvan- 
izing so heavy that it will stand a minimum 
of 12 one-minute immersions by the Preece 
Test. It lasts longer, yetit costs you no more. 


WHEN CYCLONE PUTS IT IN, 

IT’S THERE TO STAY 

Men trained and directed by Cyclone are 

available at all times to erect Cyclone 

Fence. They know how to do the job right 
how to set posts to stand straight and 

iem~hoe to ht the fence to the contour 

of the land. 


UPKEEP IS ALMOST NEGLIGIBLE 


Made right—erected right, Cyclone Fence 
holds its shape and stays true. Posts don’t 
buckle—gates don’t drag. Once it isin, you 


Crctons Fence Co. 
Waukegan, 


How to Choose It 


| Name 
Addre 
City 
ook fo i 
L - I am interested in fencing 
your essurance of 
loneer wear at no Approximately 


increase price, 


Dept 


Please mail me, without obligation, a copy of 
How to Use Ir.” 


state, 


can forget about upkeep. This saves you 


time and saves you money. 


OFTEN PREVENTS HEAVY LOSSES 


There is no saving in make-shift fences 
Cyclone gives you protection that you can 
rely upon. And this protection is your i 
surance against property losses that con 
without warning. It saves you money i 
the long run. 

Our engineers will discuss your fence prob 
lems with you and give a free estimate 
No obligation. Just call the nearest Cyclon 
ofice—see classified section of phone 
directory. 


FREE 32 PAGE BOOK 
Tells you all about fence. Crammed 
full of illustrations. 
This book will help you choose the typ« 
of fence best suited to your property 
business, school or home. 14 kinds of fence 
illustrated. Whether you require a few 
feet or several miles of it, send for this free, 
informative book. Mail the coupon today. 
Crcione Fence Co., General Officers: Waukegan, II! 
Branches in Principal Cities 

Pacific Coast Division: Standard Fence Company 

General Offices: Oakland, Calif. 

Export Distributors 

United States Steel Products Company, New York 
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Industrial Property; ©) Play- 
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feet. 


U:S-.S Cyclone Fence 
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bothers to rebut such aspersions. But 
her answer to the charges about federal 
generosity is that her allotments (from 
1935 to 1937) have been less than those 
of Kansas, Colorado, or Oklahoma. 
After its first session, Nebraska’s 


| unicameral (one-chamber) legislature 


was rated a great success by Mr. 
_ Arnold and his wakeful federation. The 
| only tax bill considered at the session 


was for a levy on cigarettes. It was 


| promptly killed. One new law enacted 
| by this streamlined legislature is the 


to MANCHESTER 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Frankly we’re not interested in 
fly-by-nights; and we have no 
money to move an_ industry 
from one community to ours. 
But — we do extend to alert 
manufacturers 


AN INVITATION TO 


PROFITS 


Because here in Manchester we 
can offer profit-minded men 
lower operating costs; low cost 


power; abundant water; plen- 
tiful, skilled help; a range 
of manufacturing spaces from 
2,500 to over 500,000 square 
feet; a sympathetic city and 
state government; low rental or 
sale prices. In Manchester you 
are but 55 miles from Boston, 
248 from New York—yet away 
from the vexations of large city 
operations. Your queries will be 
accorded strictest confidence. 


FREE ENGINEERING SERVICE 
Expert engineers in our employ 
will aid you in setting up your 
Manchester plant without obli- 
gation. 


A Copy of 
“YOUR SHARE of the 
FIVE MILLION” 


Fer Comalele 
Please Wecte 
MANCHESTER . 
AMOSKEAG COORDINATING F 


COMMITTEE 
Manchester, N.H. 


AMOSAE AC 
INDUSTRIES 
INC 


county budget act. Some features are: 

(1) Preventives against county defi- 
cits; (2) if officials transfer funds from 
one account to another, bondsmen may 
be held liable; (3) counties are not 
liable for materials or machinery fur- 


| nished under invalid contracts; (4) uni- 


form accounting system required. 


New Firms Move In 


Meanwhile the Associated Industries 
of Nebraska are pushing their White 
Spot advertising campaign. It has 
brought in over 3,000 inquiries. The 
promotion has resulted in five new 
firms moving into the state. About 15 
prime prospects are still on the string. 

How much danger is there of new 
taxes in Nebraska, budgetary bulges, 


_ a general dimming of the White Spot? 


That question is being raised over 
the line in Kansas. Under Gov. Lan- 
don, Kansas was loudly acclaimed as a 
state with a balanced budget. It is 
still balanced but the citizens have 
ceased to cheer. The state has been 
kept in the black by two new sources 
of revenue—sales taxes and income 
taxes. 

There are now two major threats to 
Nebraska's White Spot: Ex-Gov. Char- 
ley Bryan’s proposal to exempt from 
taxation all homesteads worth under 
$5,000; and Ex-Congressman Terry 
Carpenter’s proposal for a flat pension 


_ of $30 a month to all persons over 65 
| years. 


Since Washington has indicated that 
Nebraska would have to carry the en- 


| tire load of such an old-age plan, esti- 


mates of its cost to Nebraska are from 


| $15,000,000 to $18,000,000 annually. 
| The Bryan generosity would apprecia- 


bly reduce tax income. 


Would Mean New Taxes 


If these proposals could be handled 
by the tax-conscious unicameral legisla- 
ture, neither Mr. Arnold nor his fed- 
eration would have anything to worry 


about. But Constitutional amendments * 


are involved and if enough petitioners 
sign up, the voters must decide in No- 
vember how much they value their 
White Spot reputation. Adoption of 
the two plans probably would mean 
state sales and income taxes. 

Meantime tax sufferers in various 
parts of the country are studying Mr. 
Arnold’s beautifully simple idea of a 
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merciless auditing of cou: 
ments to compare the econ: 
the wasteful. The principal 
the plan has not spread n 
is an acute shortage of t; 
accountants and research » 


Kansas Shifts €, ops 


Business is affected ; 


corn to wheat. 


Tuts season one of the great: 
states in the nation, Kansas 
taneously establishing both 
low records in acreage plant 
two major crops: corn and \ 
epochal change in farming p: 
Kansas business men, as we! 
of surrounding states, wond: 
the harvest will be. 
For the past two decades k 
been the world’s leading pr: 
hard winter wheat. Until 
three years, however, it wa: 
Kansas that really produced t 
the eastern third was consi« 
country, which also means < 
farming. But the drought y: 
recently changed the picture. I 
corn crop failures have caused 
in eastern Kansas and borderi: 
to try wheat which ripens w: 
same brand of weather that | 
growing corn. 
This season finds 174 millior 
winter wheat growing in Kansa 
an increase of nearly 50° ov: 
But what is more significant t 
cultural experts is the fact that 
corn acreage will be only 38° 
average for the past five year: 
Struggling to Get a Living 
Trying desperately to hit on a cr 
program that will provide him wit! 
living, the eastern Kansas 
doesn’t give a hang about what bus 
ness thinks of his part in widening ¢! 


wheat belt. 


wheat until such time as the subs 


moisture is restored, and that might & 
1, 5 or 10 years hence; nobody know 
Cashing in on this radical change « 


crop selection is the farm imp!eme! 


industry. For wheat an entirely di! 


ferent set of tools is required, With t 
small-acreage wheat farms (compar 
to the extensive farms in 


Kansas) come baby combining h« 
vesters which are now being shipped by 
the thousands into the corn bel! the! 


was. And, for nearly every new ©on 
bine, there will be a new tractor. Co! 


bine-harvesting will require more av! 


trucks with grain bodies than ar 
available in the new wheat land 
Merchants have heard too 


Many 
ways as its farmers tu): from 


larme? 


However, many banker 
and farm loan agents who las! yes 
declared that their farm clients wer 
going wheat-crazy are now en:orsint 
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amine tales from the western 
t to want a one-crop patron- 
unently. Wheat growers are 


dh like eattle folk: when they have 

they spend it, but when they're 
they're very, very broke. 

Most eriously affected by the wheat 
end is the meat packing industry of 
Kansas " Cty. Crop or no crop, the 
ckers adjacent to the extended wheat 
-it will continue to suffer from the 


vermath of the drought. With plants 
cating only part time now, lower 
reage means less livestock to 


m a 
|, particularly hogs. 

Under the new agricultural act as 
snounced by the AAA, Kansas drew 
» largest wheat acreage allotted to 


ny state. Of the national acreage, 
500,000 acres, Kansas may grow 
2519.687 acres of bread grain—ap- 
simately one-fifth the authorized 


reage. But as generous as this allot- 
ent seems, Kansas faces the problem 
f finding something to do with 5,000,- 
0 acres now in wheat which must go 


to other crops next year. Grain 
rghums, which have been getting 


wh attention, may get the call since 
ey can be planted and harvested with 
n wheat implements. 


Speculate in Tung 


South expects record tung oil 
yield as war threatens imports 


and land boom grows. 


{ miLp winter and an early spring lead 
e deep South to anticipate a record 
ng oil crop. C. C. Concannon, chief 
f the Chemical Division of the De- 
irtment of Commerce, recently com- 
eted a tour of the tung oil sections 
nd estimated that the yield would 
pproximate 20,000,000 Ib. of nuts. 
This yield should be equivalent to 
1,000,000 Ib. of tung oil, which is ac- 
ally less than 5° of the annual re- 
juirements of domestic manufacturers 
f varnishes, cosmetics (nail 
linoleums, oilcloths, printing 
nks, and other products in which the 
| is an essential ingredient. Because 
of the speculative element—no one 
snows how seriously the supply regu- 
ily imported from China will be cut 
sa result of the Far Eastern war— 
nd because of the attractive returns 
promised from tung oil plantations es- 
ied as a permanent investment, 
Southern Mississippi, in which the larg- 
est comestie tung acreage is located, 
has witnessed during the last three 
montis a real land rush as northern in- 


paints, 


wlishes) , 


vestors have come down by bus and 
plane to plant their capital in sums big 
and little, 


“wall and large farms are bought or 
4 port interest is purchased, but in- 
vestors are cannily content to leave 
the planting and tending of the tung 


but exceptionally favorable years. 


trees to the share tenants or salaried 
managers already on the places. 
Speculation in tung orchards by 
those who know little or nothing of 
the business has, from time to time, 
worried the Departments of Agricul- 
ture and Commerce. Regarding the 
present land rush, the federal authori- 
ties point to the past record of money 
squandered in ill-starred tung-oil ven- 
tures, and they warn that acreage con- 


TOILET TISSUES 


tinues to be planted in unsuitable BLACK CORE--worid’s lorgest selling 2000 sheet 
roll. Sold by reliable paper merchon's everywhere 
localities. Groves often fail from lack 


of care, and frost takes a big toll in all VICTORIA PAPER MILLS COMPANY, FULTON, NN Y. 


5 P. M.- FRIDAY 


-AND YOU’VE ENJOYED YOUR 


Vivid and vital each night at S—after a full — 
day's work. Fresh and alive each Friday at 5 — 
—after a full week’s work. That's your reward _ 


MAKE THE FIVE O'CLOCK TEST 


The Remington Noiseless works in a whisper—sav- 
ing nerve strain—eliminating noise strain. Without 
obligation, make the 5 o'clock test in your office. 
Use the Remington Noiseless free for this test 
period. Learn how much more work can be done 
when nerve shattering typewriter clatter no longer 
disturbs. See how cheerfully you wind up your 
busiest days with onimation to spore. After all, 
typewriter noise tires you more than office work. 


Remington Rand Inc. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


World's Lorgest Manufacturer of Noiseless and Portable Typewriters 


More Remingtons built and sole 
in 1937 then any other make 


1934 
| 
oil 
Many 
is hag 
ast 
aif 
ta | 
7 : 
Noiseless typewriters. And how important that 
a __ is to everyone, now that the outdoors beckons. — 
he 
en & 
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tr 
by 
ut 
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Products—New 


SAVES *180 A MONTH 


processes, new desiv:)s: 


WITH IRON FIREMAN 


Plant of Haeger Potteries, Inc., Dundee, Illinois, and 
E. H. Haeger, President 


Automatic Coal Firing 
pays for itself 


ERHAPS you can make important operating 

savings in your boiler room just as Haeger 
Potteries has done. E. H. Haeger, with the aid 
of Iron Fireman Pneumatic Spreader stokers, has 
cut steam costs to 17c per thousand pounds. 
When plant production doubled, coal consump- 
tion increased only 20%. Fuel cost savings of 
$180 a month are credited to Iron Fireman 
firing. ‘‘In two years of operation,’ says E. H. 
Haeger, ‘the stoker has satisfied us in every 
respect and we recommend it highly.” 


What about your plant? 


An Iron Fireman installation may be the best 
new equipment investment you can make. Your 
Iron Fireman dealer welcomes the opportunity 
of making a report on the savings you can 
expect with scientific Iron Fireman firing. Ask 
for this service or write the factory at 3023 W. 
106th St., Cleveland for literature. All Iron 
Fireman models are available on convenient 
monthly payments. Iron Fireman Manufacturing 
Company, Portland, Oregon; Cleveland, Ohio; 
Toronto, Canada. Dealers everywhere. 


Tt Ow 


Iron Fireman Pneumatic Spreader stoker 


installation at the Haeger plant. 


IRON FIREMAN 


AUTOMATIC COAL BURNER 


new applications of old materials and ideas. 


| Turnine their traditional talents to 
| photography, Swiss watchmakers are 
| producing the miniature Compass Cam- 
| era, little larger than a pack of Amer- 
ican cigarettes. Those who have seen 
and tried it say that it has the follow- 
ing inbuilt features: exposure meter; 
optical distance meter; three color fil- 
ters, yellow, orange, and green; ground 
glass with magnifier for ultra-sharp 
focusing; shutter speeds from 1/500 to 
44 f:3.5 anastigmat lens, stand- 
ard; right angle view finder for shooting 
pictures of camera-shy subjects. Though 
it seems impossible with such a small 


apparatus, its sponsor, Maison Jaeger- 
Le Coultre, Lausanne, Switzerland, 
points out that the Compass will not 
only make sharp, enlargeable 24x36- 
mm. portraits, stills, and action shots, 
but stereoscopic pictures through an 
ingenious prism arrangement, and pan- 
oramas six frames wide covering an 
are of 240 deg. Available equipment 
includes plate holders, roll film holders, 
and a tripod to slip in the pocket 
like a fountain pen. 


In the Miller-Strobel Electric Are Saw, 
designed to cut iron, steel, brass, tung- 
sten carbide, or any alloy, a low-volt- 
age arc precedes a circular saw, soften- 
ing the metal in its path and leaving 
it virtually no work beyond cleaning 
up the kerf. Miller Electric Mfg. Co., 
Appleton, Wis., makes it in a range 
of models to handle different types of 
production. 


One of the worries of high-pressure 
lubrication is that of over-loading anti- 
friction bearings. Keystone Lubricat- 
ing Co., Philadelphia, is bringing out 
a little attachment, called the Key- 
stone BB fitting, for use in connection 
with standard grease cups or high- 
| pressure fittings. This definitely pre- 
vents overloading, by bypassing the 
| lubricant out of harm’s way when a 
| pre-ascertained pressure is reached. 


One of the jobs around a ca 
get less than their fair share « 
tion is routine battery testing 

hydrometer. Instrument Specia! 
70 Paterson Ave., Little Falls 
practically eliminates this job b. 
of the Chargicator, which atts 
the dash and shows not only tly 


of charge in the battery, but th: 
tive charging rate of the generat: 
strument also comes in a hand 
for testing all kinds of lead-acid . 
age batteries. 


Tue young lady’s smile would indi: 
that she is enjoying the comfort of 
the new self-fitting posture chair de 


veloped by Harter Corp., Sturgis, Mich. 
This chair requires no servicing—a 
hand wheel on the right adjusts the 
back vertically and _ horizontally; a 
hand wheel on the left adjusts seat 
height with a twist of the wrist. Spe- 
cial spring construction in the up)hol- 
stery makes it permanently soft. 


Artracnep to the clutch and brake 
pedals of an automobile, the Coffim: 
Dual Safety Hillstop will hold it on 
hill as long as the clutch pedal is de 
pressed, thus freeing the driver's rz 
foot for the accelerator pedal. Accor 
ing to the inventor, S. M. Coffm: 
4219 Campbell St., Kansas City, Mo. 
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They stuck bank 
San Francisco 


A short story — because of Western Electric Radio 


hing new for the driver to | 
il and down he throws out 
and applies his footbrake 


has always done. But when he 


bs to stop on a hill, the hillstop is | 
bere for starting again without back- | 


Newest form of coffee looks like a 3-in. 
ger cookie with a doughnutlike hole | 

t the middle. Each one contains the 
reht amount of good coffee to make 
cups in pot, percolator, or glass 
wofee maker. H. R. Hall Co., 512 N. 
lasalle St., Chicago, packs them 
aty to a cellophane container and 


s them Hall’s Coffee Rings. 


Instantly headquarters broadcast the alarm 
to every police radio car in San Francisco... 


Two men held up the American Trust 
Company...the alarm was tripped... 


west automatic vending machine is 
in-operated oil and liquid dispenser 
eloped by John M. Alexander for 

\utomatic Service Machines, 601 
art Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. Insert a 
ter; the machine will deliver any 
determined amount. 


nen the new Crowntainer comes on 

market, it will almost inevitably 
lecome known popularly as “the can 
th a silver lining.” Handy & Harman, 
2 Fulton St., New York, rolled the 
Siverclad metal for it, combining a 


The nearest car was 12 blocks away, but the bandits were captured at the door... 
just 90 seconds after the alarm was sounded! 


What if they’d chosen YOUR town? 


Remarkable as this San Francisco erty recovered—lower burglary and 


f copper and a sheet of silver 
the thickness of the copper by a 
similar to that used in genuine 
| plate. Crown Can Co., Phila- 
, designed and formed the 12-oz. 
contain essential oils and other 
which do not react with silver. 


capture may seem, it’s typical of 
police speed wherever Western 
Electric radio is on the force. 
From big cities and small towns 
comes the same story: More arrests 
— fewer crimes— more stolen prop- 


Western Electye 
Police Radio 
is giving added 
protection te 
45,000,000 
people. 


automobile theft insurance rates. 
Are your — strengthened by 
this invaluable equipment— made 
by Bell telephone makers? If not, 
urge the authorities to provide its 
added protection for you and yours! 


Western Elsecfric 


Distributed by GRAYBAR Electric Company 


_ LEADERS IN SOUND-TRANSMISSION APPARATUS 
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PRUDENTIAL 

as THE 
STRENGTH OF | 


BRA LTAR j 


Very popular 
with business 
executives 


The several low-premium policies 


issued by our Company in units 
of $5,000 and upwards. 


May we send you figures? 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, PRESIDENT 


AMERICA 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, N. J. 


arc ust far OFF p 


Cushion-Like Protection 


CUTS 


SHIPPING DAMAGE 


FREE! 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION, NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


Sales Offices : 8 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


A. 


Q. “Can all types of 


“Is there 
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Cuts Shipping da 


ce that eve 
Jirst class sh nf 


ape 
dealer— ready for 


f that KI 
M 
mage?” PAK 


from actuat expe- 
article Shipped is te 
when it reaches the 
‘mmediate display,” 


Protected with =e be 


and pads in e 
Shipping anythin 
Loiletry articles to 
Q. “Does KIMPAK 
Shipping room ?” 
A. “It does save tj 
voom, because it’s 
Piece of string. 


Kk?” 


u 


» easil 
broken 
bulky furniture ed 


Save time in the 


me in the shipping 
a easy to use as a 

ere’s no fuss, 
th KIMPAK.”» 


“122 E. 42nd St., New York City 510 W. 6th St.. Los Angeles 


* Reg. U.S. Pat. Office and Foreign Countries 
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Waste Paper Woes 


New Southern kraft pa, 


plants cut demand for was, 


worry dealers. 


Tree-Lovers and scandal-hat; 
ally bemoan the fact that no! 
are chewed up for paper on 
progressively recorded humar 
siest crimes. They would be « 
to learn that in the ordinary . 
business much of this paper 
ered and reused for more am 
poses. It becomes, with ot! 
papers, stock for boxes in 
ultimate consumer gets his 
perfume, beer, garments, soa; 
fast food, a thousand other it 


Factors in Acute Situation 


| together with the fact that it is give 


Just now the dealers who 
sort, bale, and sell waste paper 
unhappy. The container indu- 
a state of transition. Huge k: 
are springing up in the Sout! 
cheap yellow pine pulp for b 
(BW—Feb12°38,p20) . Virgin p 
petes with waste papers. More: 
board mills overloaded thems 
waste paper last year when | 
were so rosy. On top of this, t 
sion has reduced the demand | 
tainers, along with the com: 
that travel in them. 

Conditions are especially acut: 


East. The Daily Mill Stock R 


runs this resigned note at the top 
recent quotations: “Owing to the ¢! 


otic condition of the market at | 
the waste paper prices listed below 
strictly nominal.” 


Shipping costs prevent the unload 


of Eastern inventories on ot! 


tions, for which the other sections a 


tat 


duly grateful. A typical price qui 
this month showed prices of 


newspapers in large quantities f.0! 


New York at $3.50 to $4.50 a 


while the same grades were selling 1 


Chicago at $5 to $5.50. No. 1 M 
was $1-81.50 per ton in New ) 
&3-83.50 in Chicago. Many Eas 
prices are said to be less than the 
of collecting and grading. 


Kraft Pulp Competition 


It is estimated that kraft pulp 
caused a 10% reduction in deman:! 
waste paper. Low cost of this 


preference by the big companies « 
ing the Southern mills, is making 
felt in the paperboard industry | 
sells to the fabricators of boxes 
half-dozen of the older, higher 
board mills have been sold dow: 
river. Some of them have been « 
Ownership and production 
be centering in large organizations 
efficient equipment. 

The only possibility for invento: 
duction is that delayed upturn in 
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« The National Paperboard Associ- 


. , reported on Apr. 9 that waste 
Paper eal hand at mills amounted to 
Waste, =n 000 ms. This does not include 
ap increasing quantities which 
hoes ve in stock. The mill inven- 
- sufficient to last 64 weeks at 
» current rate of consumption. De- 
ind running about 6.6% below 
26 27% below 1937. Last year 
e paperboard mills consumed over 
™ .qg.000 tons of paperstock having an 
timated value of $44,000,000. 
But the paper dealer is not without 
conds. At last month’s meeting of the 
Vationa!l Association of Waste Material 
walers. Henry D. Schmidt, president 
the National Paperboard Associa- 
n offered comfort and advice. 
“If the dealer is to continue as a 
ependable source of supply for a 
sxjuct required by me,” he said, “I 
slize that his operations must be con- 
ected on a basis which will enable 
m to make a fair profit.” 
He pointed out that the new kraft 
eduction affects principally the de- 
and for mixed papers. He urged waste 
ealers to arrange their collections to 
btain larger quantities of newspapers 
od other grades which do not feel the 
‘ll impact of kraft pulp. The steady 
cowth of the container industry, he 
~edicted, would in the future require 
ore paperboard of all varieties. 

BChemurgic Powwow 
Annual meeting puts emphasis 
on developments that have 
succeeded in industry. 

Ix planning chemical aids for the 
farmer, last week’s annual meeting of 
e National Farm Chemurgic Council 
it less emphasis on the intra-mural 

niracles” of the laboratory and fo- 
ised on developments that have stood 

4 p under business conditions. This shift 

at realism was symbolized by the con- 


tion locale. It was held at Omaha, 
could swap 


here farmer-producers 
eas with industrial-utilizers. 

That business is taking the council 
ore seriously is evident. Last year 


four business men were listed on 
the conference program; this year 24 
kers represented industry. There 
is general agreement that the coun- 
’s new head, Wheeler McMillen, is 
tted to hold the organization on the 
ad. He is editor of Country Home. 
\s proof of his familiarity with farm 
problems Mr. MeMillen testified grimly: 
“Ll am a farmer. I own two farms. 
f them is clear—that’s the one 
my father gave me.” 
here were details of progress in 
Ford's well-advertised experi- 
for widening the industrial mar- 
ket or farm products. It was revealed 
he next few weeks will see the 


first complete rural operation of the 
Ford idea of connecting farm and fac- 
tory interests. Soybean solvent extrac- 
tion was tried out at the Rouge plant. 
After being demonstrated there, the 
work was transferred to growing areas. 
One unit is at Saline, Mich., the other 
at Milan, Mich. 


Soybean Protein Yields Fiber 
The use of milk casein for synthetic 

wool gave the Ford research laboratory 

a hunch. As a result it produced ex- 


perimentally a similar fiber from soy- 
bean protein. It may prove 
adaptable to automobile upholstery 
and many other uses. Other laboratory 
developments in Ford research 
clude: a cold water interior paint us- 
ing soybean protein as a pigment ve- 
hicle; a gasket paper using a soybean 
extract as a resistant to water, gasoline, 
oil; use in Ford’s new tire plant of 3,000 
Ib. of stearic acid daily produced by 
of soybean oil with 


to 


hydrogenation 
glycerine. 
The versatile soybean was a star at 
the Omaha conference. It was asserted 
that despite a record cotton yield and 
a heavy production of soybean oilmeal, 
income of farmers from soybeans was 
higher per acre than from any other 
major crop. Competitive situations cut 
the use of edible soybean products last 
year, but technical trades uses were 
more than double the 1936 figure. 
Soybeans advanced on many fronts. 
First patent issued as a result of the 
four-year chemurgic program covers a 
hybridized tung-soy paint. Soybean 
glue is finding increasing employment 
in plywoods, its 5¢ to 6¢ per Ib. price 
giving it an edge over casein glue at 
1l¢ to 20¢. A huge market awaits soy- 
bean flour as a filler or binder in meat 
products. A demand with vast 
possibilities is developing for soybean 


new 


adhesives in paper coatings, e.g., in the 
treatment of washable wall papers. 


Developments from Corn 


Corn has not been forgotten. Atlas 
Powder Co. is producing sorbitol, a 
chemical made from corn 
sugar and does not evaporate, is valu- 
able for conditioning glue, impregnat- 
ing paper, and for many other uses. 
In process of development is a trans- 
parent starch film which is a substi- 
tute for gelatin in photographic pa- 
pers. Special starches are entering the 
mining industry as flocculating (flake 


which is 


be | 


gathering) agents. Millions of pounds | 


of corn sugar will find markets 
with packers following the recent an- 


nouncement of the Meat Packers’ In- 


new 


stitute that dextrose sets the color in | 


pickled and cured meats. 

Jerusalem artichokes show promise. 
From these tubers comes levulose, 70% 
sweeter than ordinary sugar. It is sug- 
gested that beet sugar plants might 
process Jerusalem artichokes between 


11 


Night Life is Part 
of the Day’s Work 
on the Erie 


@ Far down the line a 
green light swings into 
view. It’s clear track for 
the freight. And through 
the black night your ship- 
ment roars down the 
rails, speeding safely to 
its destination. Night is 
part of the day’s work for 


many a man on the Erie. 


Neither zero January nor 
broiling July—neither 
night nor storm — holds 
back these men whose 
creed is “The freight 
must go through.” 


If you want your freight, 
too, to travel faster, 


specify Erie. 
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seasons. English walnut shell flour has 
found employment as a filler in plastic 
materials, and in insecticides. A future 
was predicted for important drug crops 
in this country. 

Agrol, the Chemurgie Council’s mix- 
ture for alcohol-gasoline, was compli- 
mented on its commercial debut. 


Scramble for C. & O. 


BUSINESS WEEK, MA) 


on May 10. The two warri 
have found compromise jm); 
Heretofore it had alway 
sumed that the Chesay» 
owned working control of t! 
and that Alleghany Corp. 
Chesapeake. Robert R. You 
not-very-active associate, 
Kirby, control Alleghany, 
should be that—but it isn’t 
The trouble is that cont; 


leghany no longer carries « 
Chesapeake Corp. Trustee \ ll were 
ghany’s bonds has impound: 
vestments (including contro! brig 
He who has the Chesapeake & Ohio peake) to protect bondhold::. ‘), re ex} 


Young and New York bankers 
seek support of stockholders 
at meeting May 10. 


Railway has the pearl in the Van the trustee, the Guaranty Tr mfer 
Sweringen oyster. That’s why there New York, has indirectly gaine: Che. een €X] 
now is a scramble for proxies which peake 34% voice in C. & O. deat 
will carry control when the road’s post- The Guaranty seems to e th abana 
poned annual meeting is called to order support of J. P. Morgan a the she: 
= New York banking interests een 
aldson Brown and John Thon mit tion st 
of General Motors, both of whom »: ich a 
interested in the Van _ hold trade, 
panies; of Chesapeake Corp.'s py siden: Fren¢ 
Charles L. Bradley, and of George 1 the ¢ 
Ball and George A. Tomli: 
two Midwestern capitalists atched 
cued the late Van Sweringen al ant 
when their roads were up at av 
four years ago. Mr. Young is siipport: 
by the C. & O. management and | Can: 
certain Cleveland bankers (he wou | 
put Cleveland Trust’s Harris Cre Busi 
on the C. & O. board). Mod 
Some time ago Young sued to r- Mon 
strain the Guaranty from 
Chesapeake’s 34% interest in C Orrawa 
The suit went against him, but he a its_stul 
One of the principal tasks of the American road builders pealed. Both groups have agr on mri 
to try to vote Chesapeake’s holding = 
today is to build highways which will reduce the grow- C. & O. until this appeal is deci - bar 
ing toll of motor accidents. Both Groups Seek Proxies wns var 
But the Young group has been bus: agers 
Koppers produces Tarmac, a road tar which has in- soliciting proxies. A few days ago it aay 
bobbed up with 42°% of the votes, bu! 06 
herent characteristics which make skid-resistant roads, had to postpone the meeting to Ma — al 
ne 
even in the hands of unskilled labor. Tarmac is used in 
new construction oF for rendering gig 
, show even without any part of Chess Rains 
pavements skid resistant by the application of an peake’s stock in C. & O. Earle Baili oe 
inexpensive surface dressing of Tarmac. investment trust man and partner in = tt tes 
J. & W. Seligman & Co., heads the de 
Guaranty’s proxy committee, which 
KOPPERS COMPANY «+ PITTSBURGH seeking proxies and is urging C. & 0 albert 


stockholders to revoke the proxies will be 
ready given the Young group. ; Chi 
Mr. Young says he wouldn’t be sur- 
Boiler bad Power Plants - Castings - Coal ena Coke - Coal Cleaning prised if a majority of the C. & O. stocs aa f 
Plants - Coke and Gas Plants - Creosote - Dehydration Plants - DHS would be represented at Tuesdays mre | 
Bronze - Fast's Couplings - Fire Hydrants - Industrial Chemicals meeting. What he means is that ! 


Municipal Incinerators - Piston Rings - Plate-Work, Tanks - wouldn't be surprised if his commit 
had enough proxies to give him contn 


Purification Systems - Recovery Plants - Sewage Disposal Equipment all the New York laly 
Ships and Barges - Roofing - Tarmac Road.Taors - Tar Products - Thrift | 
ing opposition. But he isn’t resti 
Treated Timber - Water Gas Generators Waterproofing - Valves 2 cha 
. his oars—his proxy committer ha Th 
written C. & O. stockholders tn r 


given the management. 
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Business Abroad 


French devaluation and internal financial reorganiza- 
tion reveal pattern for rehabilitation promised by 


Daladier. No serious repercussions expected from 
Rome-Berlin talks. Japan will buy more U.S. cotton. 


Wort> BUSINESS was a little more 
veful this week. Commodity prices 
vere steady. The European political 
tlo« was considered definitely 
brighter than for some time. No shocks 
~» expected from the Hitler-Mussolini 
inferences. French devaluation has 
een expected for some time. Whether 
not the new rate can 
» maintained will not be known until 
e rest of the Daladier decrees have 
een issued and French business reac- 
on studied. French tariff increases, 
ich are expected, will unsettle world 
trade, though, if they help to put 
French industry on its feet, they will 
i the end be helpful. Russo-Japanese 
sion is serious, and is being closely 
atched by business leaders with spe- 
al interests in the Far East. 


Canada 
Business resists depression. 
Modest pump-priming begins. 
Montreal taxes chain stores. 


OrrawaA—Dominion business continued 
its stubborn resistance to the world 
recession this week, with the best ac- 
tivity reported in the mining, forestry, 
and tourist industries. Also, there are 
the continuing favorable reports from 
the farming districts in the Prairie 
provinces. Business generally is operat- 
ng about 200% below the levels of a 
year ago, but is still ahead of the 
April and May levels of 1936. 

The country is going in for some 
modest pump-priming to help forestall 
a further slump. About $40,000,000 will 
be spent on public works. 

Finance Minister Dunning has been 
lelaving announcement of his annual 
budget in the hope that he can include 
in it tariff revisions which are expected 
to be made as a result of the revision 
of the Canada-United States trade 
agreement. It is expected that the treaty 
will be ready for signature in June. 

Chain store taxes have hit Mon- 
treal. The city budget, just passed, pro- 
vides for an annual tax of $100 on 
each store in a chain up to 5; of $500 
per store between 6 and 10; and of 
1,000 on each store over 10. Particu- 
larly affected are Dominion Stores, 
Thrift Stores, and the Stop and Shop 
Chain 

The Texas Corp. has secured con- 
trol of the MecColl-Frontenac Oil Co. 
through purchase of its stock in the 


WHEN LAST THEY MET Mussolini 
starting home from last fall’s visit to 
Berlin, which Hitler is now repaying. 


open market. The company has ap- 
proximately 167 branches and 360 serv- 
ice stations in the Dominion, besides 
refineries at Toronto and Montreal 
East, three tank steamers operating in 
the Great Lakes, and bulk storage 
plants at Halifax, Saint John, Kingston, 
Windsor, Thorold, Cornwall, Prescott, 
Hamilton, Fort William, Three Rivers, 
Quebec, Montreal, and Toronto. 


Far East 


Japan increases U. S. cotton 
purchases, may curtail foreign 
books and magazines. 


Toxyo—Japan is suffering from de- 
clining exports, but the heavy indus- 
tries are busy with arms orders or 
equipment demands for new industries 
in China. The outlook continues to be 
uncertain because of the difficulties 
which have arisen in China, the new 
and serious tension with the Soviet 
Union, and the cabinet crisis which 
threatens to develop in Tokyo. 

United States cotton interests are al- 
ready beginning to benefit by the gov- 
ernment’s relaxation on foreign ex- 
change permits. Since Apr. 1, ¥45,000,- 
000 is being allotted each month for 
cetton purchases, half of it going to 
the United States. Previously, the 
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monthly allowance had been held down 
to Y30.000.000, At current prices for 
raw cotton, this would make possible 
purchases of 275,000 bales a month 

American publishers of both 
books and magazines are likely to find 
their Japan market curtailed in the 
near future. There are already rumors 
among Tokvo news dealers that their 
allowance of foreign exchange for im 
ported books and magazines will be re 
duced by 50° or 70%. 

The Hitler-Mussolini confer- 
ences in Rome this week are being fol 
lowed closely. Many Japanese would 
like to see Germany seize Czechoslo- 
vakia because this little nation is more 
of a competitor with Japan in an in- 
creasing number of lines than any other 
nation in Europe. This is especially true 
in the United States, where Czech 
goods are expected to be especially 
troublesome to Japan since the signing 
of the Czechoslovak-United States 
trade agreement. 

The Japanese attach special signi- 
ficance to the present drive to com- 
plete Nippon’s hold on the whole of 
the railroad from Nanking to Tient- 
sin. In spite of the reverses of the last 
few weeks, Japanese military officials 
are determined to complete this drive, 
then take Hankow—the one important 
trade center in interior China. An im 
portant section of military opinion 
would then be satisfied with its 


Planes for Britain 


With an additional representa- 
tive arriving from London on 
May 9 to join the British avi 
ation mission already in_ this 
country investigating possibilities 
of buying American war planes, 
fresh interest has been stirred in 
sales prospects of certain leading 
producers. An index of aircraft 
manufacturing stocks shows re- 
covery to 80° of last year's 
peak, compared with a recovery 
of only 58% for the Dow-Jones 
industrials. 

Britain apparently is making 
satisfactory progress on the pro- 
duction of attack and pursuit 
| planes, and engine output is well 
ahead of airplane production, but 
there is a need for long range 
bombers. These are built mainly 
by Douglas, Boeing, Consoli 
dated Aircraft, North American 
Aviation, Vultee Aircraft, and 
Lockheed. The British mission 
| has said it will visit all of these 
companies except Boeing. In 
spite of this, the trade believes 
that Boeing is a logical recipient 
of any British orders which may 
be placed here, along with Con- 
solidated, Douglas, and Martin. 
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A Stewart Non-Climbable Chain 
Link Wire Fence does just that... 
protects against every contingency. 
A Stewart industrial fence affords 
permanent, dependable, continuous 
protection against trespass, vandal- 
ism and invasion. Through the 
medium of designated gates for 
entrance and egress it assures pro- 
tection to employees; it gives an 
accurate check on incoming and 
outgoing visitors, merchandise and 
materials. Unless your property is 
adequately fenced you are inviting 
trouble. Why take chances? In- 
vestigate today. 

Stewart All Beam Industrial Fence, 
fabricated from copper bearing 
steel and heavily galvanized, offers 
maximum resistance to wear, 
weather and corrosion. Moisture 
quickly dries on the solid steel 
rails and posts of a Stewart Fence, 
whereas in pipe or tubular con- 
struction there is always the danger 
of internal moisture causing corro- 
sive action which usually results in 
rusting from the inside out. Out- 
wardly the fence may seem in per- 
fect condition, but internal corro- 
sion may cause serious damage be- 
fore it is detected. This cannot 
occur with a Stewart All Beam 
Fence. And remember, All Beam 
Construction is but one of the many 
important exclusive features to be 
found in’ Stewart Non-Climbable 
Chain Link Wire Fence. 


Catalog showing typical industrial 
installations giving complete 
information en Stewart construc- 
tional superiorities will be sent on 
request. 

Tue Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc. 
516 Stewart Block Cincinnati, Ohio 
“World's Greatest Pence Builders Since 1886" 
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Empire Exposition Opens in Glasgow 


This Tuesday Glasgow opened its $50.- 
000,000 Empire Exposition, described by 
the British as “the greatest show of 
Empire engineering, transport, building, 
mining, manufacturing and agriculture 
éver brought together”. First visitors 
were King George and Queen Elizabeth, 
who performed the No. 1 task of British 
royalty—using the prestige of the Crown 
to further British trade. 

The picture here was taken a few 


days ‘-fore the opening, and !y this 
week folding had been remove! from 
the 100-odd buildings and only 4 fey 
finishing touches remained to be done, 
At least 15,000,000 persons are expected 
to attend before the closing in October, 
Among the American visitors wi!! be 
members of the Advertising Federation 
of America who will go to Glascow for 
the Fourth International Advertising 
Convention, June 25 to 29, 


achievement, and advocate a_ truce. 
This would leave much of the terri- 
tory generally known as the British 
and French spheres of influence in the 
hands of the Chinese, and would avoid 
involvement with either of these pow- 
ers. A good many Japanese are es- 
pecially eager to avoid trouble with 
the British whose position in the Far 
East they deem substantially strength- 
ened by the Anglo-Italian accord. 


France 


Daladier devalues the franc, 
makes uniform tax boost of 
8%, promises import duty in- 


crease before July 1, plans de- 


crees to raise production. 


Paris (Wireless) —One of the most im- 
portant uncertainties in the French 
business situation was removed this 
week when the Daladier government 
definitely revalued the franc at the new 
lower level. The stock market boomed 
as people rushed to buy shares at the 
old levels. Business confidence will not 
develop far, however, until the decree 
is announced readjusting the 40-hour 
week law to allow greater flexibility. 

Besides devaluing the franc, the gov- 
ernment issued three other decrees sig- 
nificantly affecting business: 

(1) All taxes—direct and indirect 
—were increased a uniform 8%. At the 


same time, such items as war pensions, 


continuing defense expenditures, and 


public works expenditures which have 
become more or less regular were taken 
out of the extraordinary budget and 
added to regular budget expenditures 
The new 8% tax, which is expected to 


yield a revenue of $96,000,000 this vear 
is intended to cover these items. The 
tax increase was declared to be an 
emergency measure which would be dis- 
continued as soon as business becomes 
better and tax income increases 

(2) Import duties will be increased 
before July 1, but the new rates and 
the items on which they will be levied 
will not be announced until later. These 
details are still under consideration by 
a special committee. 

(3) A special surtax will be levied 
on the profits of those industries which 
are benefiting from heavy government 
orders for rearmament goods. The 
amount of this surtax was not revealed 
this week, but it is to be revealed soon. 
At the same time, the governmen! an- 
nounced a new supplementary war 
credit of about $140,000,000 which is to 
be spent immediately on enlargement 
and modernization of the Frenc!) air, 
navy, and land forces. More than *8,- 
000,000 will be spent on the air force. 
The navy program, which will receive 
only about $30,000,000, will continue at 
this rate for five years. 

As yet no decree has been issued 
making strikes illegal unless voted by a 
majority of the workers in any plant, 
but such a restriction is expected. 
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S..2 consumption in such countries as China 
brita will also receive attention. A. big pub- 
\ew capital issues for industry licity campaign, including a scheme 
irop sharply ; profits are off for the United States, is likely. BUILDINGS ARE 
modestly. Wool interests plan 
vertising drive in U. S. G 
= erman 
yx (Cable)—Industrial activity y 
stain is holding up much better Booming industry boosts tax ] 
in the United States, but there income of Reich. Germany 
ther signs which indicate how defaults on Austria’s foreign 
business is affected by the reces- bond interest payments. | = | 
and how long it is likely to be 
~ activity gets back to the high Bertin (Cable)—Germans are uneasy g Sr2-p 
; » firs : is ties, and openly skeptical about British 
ring the first four months of this tes, openl; 
. new capital issues in England intervention in the Czech problem. Socony-Vacuum Chooses Butler To 
ated to only £38,144,000, com- lhe pag parleys . ver — Meet Exact Pipe-Line Specifications 
with £61,491 ,000 for the same — wie See for yourself how firms, large and small, have 
vod last year. Of this total, govern- alliance than already exists between to to weve en 
; showed an increase, along with Rome and Berlin. In fact, Germans 4 score of different industrial activities. Ready-made 
° y ° rather expect Mu lini t » Be steel units—tailor-measured to fit your specifications 
mpany Issues, New flotations for _ expe 4 meee 7 oppose - are quickly assembled into the sturdy, fire-safe structure 
savy industries dropped to almost lin’s aggressiveness in Czechoslovakia you want'...So flexible you can enlarge, or take-down, 
co because Italy is increasingly worried move, and re-erect, with practically L0U% salvage Com- 
ng. pared to other types of permanent structures Butler 
Because of the sharp decline in ship- over Germany S expansion in south- can show you a three-way saving IN ADVANCE! Get 
m e facts now! 
freight rates, and the prospect -astern Europe. This would further | facts now 
e. ther dwindling of international unbalance the axis. SEND YOUR SPECIFICATION TODAY FoR \ 
d tramp ship owners are holding Industry continues to operate at @)) MONEY-SAVING BUTLER QUOTATION...OR 
r. ngs in London for the purpose of | WRITE FOR FREE GUTLER CATALOG! 
ving a cartel to withdraw obso- 
" tonnage and help to steady freight Fae R 
} 
\utomobile sales—both passenger 
and trucks—are off sharply in 
t months. For the six months end- 
| : with February, passenger car reg- KANSAS CITY, MO. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
1 The stock market was irregular 


: week. There has been some con- 
over French developments, and a 


deal of curiosity abo » | Just h 
leal of curiosity about the Hit Published a e S m an S ip 


Mussolini conferences in Rome. 
Applied 


¢ seasonal expansion in new busi- 
By Pau W. Ivey 


has failed to materialize this 
z, but there is a better feeling 
wut future prospects this week than 
mng the last few months. If the 
wsevelt inflation program begins to 
hold, business here is likely to 
quickly, for it has not fallen off 
y so much as in the United States. 
segate net profit of 455 companies 


Sales Counselor; Professor of Mathematies, 


Applied University of Southern California 
2nd Edition, 409 pages, s¥ x 8, illustrated, $3.00 
ERE is the latest, revised edition of the Ivey lectures 
on salesmanship rings you the same wealth of 
illuminating and helpful detail that Professor Ivey 


employs on the platform. Covers every element of success- 


rting in April shows a drop of Given 
0.679 from last April, on total in scores of ane lotes and illustrations 
. rom actual selling experience. Sales forces of many leadin 
ts of £60,580,406. your merchee- concerns have benefitted from this rse in too. 
loan for Italy is in the offing. book shows you how. Send the cou yt pitch full 
the present it is likely to be pon for free examination. of your merchandise, surround it with values get in to 
° r see customers——deal with odd types of people—create interest 
and will be handled by the in your merchandise, demonstrate it effectively—tie up your 
Le : a - sales talk to the customer's likes and dislikes—close the 
with some sort of government 24 chapters covering: sale? This book emphasizes applied methods for handling 
rantee. There is talk in the City these and dozens of other problems of salesmanship, Read 
week of a League of Nations loan 1. What is Salesman hip? 
‘Italy, to be announced early this 2. Creative Salesmanship? SEND THIS ON-APPROVAL COUPON 
ner, but bankers are skeptical of 3. Building Values McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 
a deve . Send me Ivey's Salesmanship Applied for 10 days’ examination on 
. levelopme nt. 4. Types of Customers, approval. In 10 days I will send $5.00, plus few cents postage, or 
London in June the leading Brit- $ Why C " reture book postpaid. (Postage paid on orders accompanied by 
empire wool growers and repre- 
‘atives of the leading wool manu- 6. Building Personality —_ 
‘urers from this country and Europe 7. The Selling Process Address 
hold a conference. One of the 8. Opening the Sale City and State sacctcnineeoeene 
tlers or i 
. i the agenda is the low per 9. Closing the Sale ran 
‘a wool consumption in the United 
rates, which is only about one-half 
at in Britain. Development of wool 
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The great white Empresses hold 
every speed record to and from 
the Orient. 
Yokohama by Empress of Asia 
or Empress of Russia. Or only 


10 days direct to 


three days more via Hawaii by 
Empress of Japan, largest and 
fastest on the Pacific, or Empress | 
of Canada, Connect at Hono- | 
lulu from California ports. | 
| 
From Vancouver and Victoria 
to Yokohama, Kobe, Nagasaki, 
Shanghai, Hong Kong, Manila. 
Details from YOUR TRAVEL 
AGENT or Canadian Pacific: 
41 offices in U. S. and Canada. 


high levels. Only significant adverse 
business factor this week was the down- 
ward reaction of the Boerse to the 
decrees forcing the Jews to liquidate 
their holdings in German business. 
This forced liquidation is likely to 
affect share prices for some time. 

German firms have received orders 
from Brazil for $5,000,000 of railway 
equipment. This includes 25 locomo- 
tives and 1,000 freight cars. 

The Reichsbank failed to provide 
service payments abroad on May 1 
for Austria’s foreign debt. In New 
York, the National City Bank, agent 
for the City of Vienna 6% bonds, re- 


| ported that no funds had been re- 
ceived to cover interest payments; and 
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the New York Trust C, 
ilar experience with its 
tions on the 73° Tyro 
tric Co. bonds. About § 
Austrian dollar bonds 
ing, though not all of t! 
in the United States. 
Government revenu: 
proving. Tax collections { 
year ending Mar. 31 tot 
000,000 marks. This comp 
73,000,000 marks colle: 
earlier. If industry conti: 
ate at present levels, 
year are expected to s\ 
2,000,000,000 marks. 
not known definitely, sin: 
refuses to publish its buds 
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| Foreien orders account for an un- 
usual proportion of current business 
in many lines. During the first 
quarter of this year, almost exactly 
one-half of all new machine tool 
orders came from abroad. Nearly 
one-third of our steel has been sold 
in foreign markets. Considering that 
steel mills are operating at barely 
30% of capacity, foreign business is 
obviously important. The copper in- 
dustry is selling more than 11% of 
domestic production abroad, com- 
pared with 5% a year ago. Even the 
automobile industry is more de- 
pendent than usual on export sales. 
According to data from the Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers Association, 
one out of every four cars manufac- 
tured has been sold abroad this year, 
compared with only 16% a year ago. 


Inpicative of potential buying by 
American industry, once commodity 
prices show signs of rising, is the 
statement by the American Woolen 
Co., in its annual report, that raw 
wool inventories on hand at the be- 
ginning of 1938 were the lowest in 
the history of the company, and 
were actually less than 10% of what 
they had been at the beginning of 
1937. Uruguay is already in foreign 
exchange difficulties as a result of 
such sharply curtailed buying by 
all big wool consumers. 


Brazi. made the oil business a vir- 
tual government monopoly last week 
when the government decreed that 
all petroleum deposits (none is yet 
being exploited) will be worked ex- 
clusively by the government, that all 
oil refineries must be controlled by 
Brazilians, and that imports, ex- 
ports, transport, and distribution of 
crude oil and its derivatives will be 
regulated by a new National Petro- 
leum Council composed of native 


Brazilians. The Standard (¢ 
New Jersey has under co: 
at Sao Paulo a $500,000 
which, under the new de 
not be allowed to operate 

lantic Refining Co. and t! 
Corp. also have distribution 
in Brazil. 


Cute, after placing orders 

with the Baldwin Locomotiv: 
for seven heavy-duty type 

tives to cost half a million 

has now announced that it » 
trify some of the main lines 
stall streamlined trains. M 
the new electrical equipm: 
come from Germany, wher 
has blocked credits. 


Japan’s new Machine Tool I: 
Law offers two contrasting an; 
foreign machinery makers w 
Eastern export interests. To 
up an industry adequate to » 
a wartime reserve, the Tokyo 
ernment is ready to provide ; 
sidy for periods of slack b 
Since this compensation is not 


to be used to finance depreciat io: 


idle equipment but rather to mau 
tain production at high levels, ma 


chine tools will some day be « 


able for export at prices infil 
by the subsidy. On the other 
the law provides for the sus) 
of import duties on primary m: 


tools needed by licensed firm: 


their immediate expansion pro: 


Original licenses are almost sure 


go to Mitsubishi Heavy Indu-' 


Hitachi Engineering Works, hob 


san Industry, Shibaura Engin 
Ishikawajima Shipbuilding, 
Iron Works, and Daido E! 
Steel, which will automatically 
the market for foreign tools f 
first part of their expansion 
grams. 
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Money and the Markets 


Immediate success of General Foods issue of pre- 
ferred stock causes rejoicing. U. S. Steel will offer 
100,000,000 of debentures. Underwriters expect 
real pickup in high-grade securities. 


ribbon corporations should de- 


yanner in which an issue of high- 
‘ preferred stock was gobbled up 
nvestors this week. With most 
cial markets devoid of really hope- 
igs for many months, this spec- 
quickly grabbed the limelight. 

e offering which went like hot 


kes was 150,000 shares of General 


Corp. $4.50 cumulative pre- 
|, It was offered Wednesday 
ing at a price of 101i. Before 
m. it had all been sold and 


big buyers, the yield being es- 


vially attractive, considering the 
t that they can get only about 33% 
money put into gilt-edged bonds. 


e success of this issue, following 
did the gratifying reception of 


0,000,000 of Consolidated Edison 


debentures two weeks ago, at- 
1 the virility of the market for 
grade securities. It encouraged 


lerwriters to expect a real pickup 
activity, and probably prompted 


Steel to decide upon an issue of 


£100,000,000 of debentures (probably 
te this month or early next). 


It 


velopments presage early resumption 


is not to be assumed that recent 


of common stock financing. Even if 
buyers could be found, corporations 
would be diluting their capital to sell 
stocks at going prices. 

The bond market, however, has been 
rising for more than a month, led by 
gilt-edged issues. This is largely due 
to government credit moves which 
pumped banks full of excess reserves 
and it facilitates borrowing on senior 
issues at excellent terms. 


In Loree’s Shoes 
Nuelle succeeds D. & H.'s 


president. Road faces financial 
problem of coal subsidiary. 


Wuewn stockholders of the Delaware & 
Hudson Co. gather for the annual 
meeting Tuesday, the main item of 
business will be to fill the post recently 
vacated by the fabulous L. F. Loree. 
A new president is coming in from the 
outside. There probably will be some 
fairly significant changes in policy after 
three decades of Loree dominance in 
D. & H. 

The man chosen to head the Dela- 
ware & Hudson Co. (the holding com- 
pany which owns the Delaware & Hud- 
son Railroad and the Hudson Coal 


Co.) is J. H. Nuelle. He has quit as 
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president of Lehigh Coal & Navigation 
and of Lehigh & New England Rail 
road to take the D. & H. job. The ad 
vent of new management is not ex 
actly unexpected, because the Harriman 
interests called in an Illinois Central 
man, J. L. Beven, to make a survey 
of the properties last fall. His recom- 
mendations presumably will be in Mr. 
Nuelle’s hands when he starts on his 
new job. 

This marks the passing of a 79 year- 
old veteran of the railroad and finan- 
cial wars. A few years ago, as president 
of the D. & H. and chairman of the 
Kansas City Southern, Loree was the 
highest paid of the country’s railroad- 
ers. In the late 1920's he was one of 
the conspicuous figures in the then ram- 
pant rail consolidations, buying con- 
trol of the Wabash and the Lehigh 
Valley. Forced by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to sell those roads, 
D. & H. was in cash and bonds dur- 
ing the depression, retaining handsome 
profits with which to buy about 9% 
of the New York Central in 19383, 

A little over a year ago this New 
York Central investment stood the 
D. & H. a $10,000,000 profit. But 
things haven't been going so well for 
Loree and his D. & H. of late. It’s 
true that the road took a profit of $22 
a share on 85,000 shares of Central last 
spring (BW—Mar2?'37,p56). But it 
still has 410,000 shares. These shares 
haven't paid a dividend since Loree 
bought them; they are selling around 
#12 and he paid a little more than $22 
The directors would like to get out of 
Central, probably will just as soon as 
the stock market is kind enough to let 
them do it without a loss. 

Another important problem facing 
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with—officially. The National City 
Bank has put the finishing touches 
to it with a. statistical compilation 
which reveals that earnings of 280 
companies were down 67.5% from last 
year. It’s a dismal record, but there 
are some pleasing variations. 

Baking companies, for instance, 
showed a 13.2% gain over the first 


lag was natural, 


because corporate 


In the interests of economy, manage- 
ment has curtailed share-the-work pro- 
grams, thereby increasing efficiency 
and productivity per employee. In line 
with this emphasis on cost-cutting, 
there have been wage reductions, sal- 
ary cuts, and a general movement to 
eliminate waste manufacturing motions. 

Any economies in operation tend to 


a bullish signal. But it should be real- 


influences of cost-control. 


Sugar Quotas—The market | 
in the United States was litt): 
enced by the meeting of the 

tional conference. There were | 
sons: (1) the domestic quota 
insulates the American mark: 
all but most unusual shocks, : 
the international conference, 


Consequently there is pressure « 
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the management arises from the fact management, no matter how agile, ized that if these adjustm s whose 
that Hudson Coal is in the red. This could hardly be expected to readjust prolonged, the deflationary bon are 
company, whose bonds made possible flexible expenditures as fast as busi- falling purchasing power can at of a p 
Loree’s market coups in the 1920's, ness receded. overbalance the favorable int done on 
lost more than $1,600,000 after all But now that the breath-taking pace internal industrial economies This . 
charges last year. Bondholders got a bit of the recession has ended, and the There is still one more { a oem 
peevish, and the management will curve of industrial production is flat- be considered: government s; ng has | 
spend a good deal of time in the next tening out, executives are once more It is probable that before p bond f 
few months trying to wipe out the in a position to exercise better control power reaches an acute stag: sevelt's 
red ink. over costs. Indeed, such readjustments cline, Uncle Sam will have re issue: 
are already taking place. Typical is the red tape of the lend-a nvestors 
Earnings—The first quarter is done the increased output per worker. campaign to check the det! y of tax-e3 
they wa 


sin grad 
“tax-exe 


Vatching 
1 dealers 
the plan 
inate tl 
ire state 
wuse they 


three months of 1987—largely the re- find reflection ultimately in the income . 
sult of a lower price for flour. And account. And, once costs get under in London, didn’t do anythi e at this 
liquor companies, despite price wars, control and there is a margin between spectacular. worried | 
eked out a 9.66% improvement. But gross receipts and gross expenses, in- The London gathering anno once it 
that winds up the list of plus signs. dustry has an incentive to expand + 5% reduction in quotas for thy bool 
Better than average results were operations. When that point is reached, market, but that doesn’t limit The point 
obtained by amusement, food, petro- there are profits ahead. ing areas sufficiently to mean but her 
leum, and drug enterprises. Declines The result is that domestic qui es te 
ranged from 12% to 28°. Heavy in- Purchasing Power—There is a less for sugar are hanging around - Su 
dustries fared the worst. favorable side to cost-cutting. Though lows, and world prices (about ther the 
A first quarter, 1987, profit of 40 it places corporations in a position to der those in the United States, ority to 
independent steel and iron companies increase earnings and consequently to quotas, tariffs, and shipping os r 
became a 83,600,000 deficit. U. S. expand employment, its immediate im- have rallied only moderately. ell, poi 
Steel, computed separately, recorded pact is to deflate purchasing power. These things not only are in court 1 
a $1,800,000 loss, versus a $28,600,000 As payrolls decline, the ability of con- to the domestic sugar trade b | munic 
profit. Other groups to shift from black sumers (workers) to purchase mer- have political significance as w we to p 
to red figures were auto accessories, chandise becomes impaired. The fact is, Sec. Wallace is ading t 
coal mining, hardware and tools, rail- Thus, a race develops between cost spot. He fixes domestic quota ~~ 
way equipment, textiles and apparel. control on the one hand and purchas- he set them for 1938 in the ty mer 
ing power on the other. From the an estimate of 6,861,761 tons f mg lav 

Adjustments—The tremendous de- standpoint of the corporation income sugar consumption in this « sold 
flation in earnings was a character- account, the adjustments so far have Every indication is that domest “9 ae, 
istic recession phenomenon. Sales fell been encouraging. And the increased sumption for the year will fa! ov rat | 
much more rapidly than costs. This output per worker can be regarded as of that basic figure by a wide : ; . — 
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.. and domestic beet sugar mills 

kicking loudly. 

Mills Michigan and Ohio have 
most vocal in demanding re- 

aj quotas in the interest of better 
Sec, Wallace has turned a deaf 

estioning the need for a rise in 


r, qu 


yynicipal Cross-Currents — Some 
»» and municipal bonds have been 
sting up into new high territory in 
ot trading—largely the result of 
situtional buying. Only the high- 
jes have been so favored—such is- 
; as those of Cincinnati, St. Louis, 
misbureh, Baltimore, and New York 
bute. The explanation is that the 
vernment’s program to ease credit, 
h piled up excess reserves in mem- 
» banks by desterilizing gold and re- 
ing member bank reserve require- 
ts, restimulated investment demand 
hanks and insurance companies. 
The buying has been peculiarly se- 
tive. Securities of Detroit, Jersey 
Newark, and  Philadelphia— 
s whose taxing power and credit 


bsition are apt to be disturbed in the 


nt of a protracted depression—have 
done as well as the cream of the 
This irregularity in the market 
ld seem to dispel the theory that 
ng has been evident in the munici- 
bond field because of President 
sevelt’s proposal to do away with 
re issues of tax-exempt securities. 
nvestors were fearful lest the sup- 
of tax-exempt bonds were to be cut 
they would not make fine distine- 
sin grades. They would simply buy 
“tax-exempt feature.” 


Matching and Waiting—Municipal 
| dealers are considerably exercised 
the plan to pass a simple law to 
inate the tax-exempt feature on 
re state and local securities. Not 
use they fear that anything will be 
at this session, but because they 
worried about what Congress might 
once it got a simple law on the 
tute books. 

[he point is a legal one and techni- 
but here it is. Once Congress says 
more tax exempts,” it will be up 
the Supreme Court to decide 
ther the federal government has the 
ority to tax income from state and 
cipal securities. 

Well, point out some dealers, if the 

si court ratifies taxation of income 

municipal bonds, there will be 
ing to prevent the lawmakers from 
luding that it would be a good idea 
have more of a good thing; where- 

n Congress might proceed to pass 

law to make all municipal 

sold and new—subject to in- 
taxes, 

ror that reason, dealers would very 

ch prefer a Constitutional amend- 
‘mee an amendment got on the 


books, specifying only “future issues,” 
it would be a difficult and tedious proc- 
ess to change it. Indeed, it might be 
said that it would be a difficult and 
tedious process to get such an amend- 
ment in the first place. | 
Spreads—If future issues of —_— 
empts are permanently barred, then a 
messy market situation will be created. 
There will be two prices on municipal 
bonds—a price for the tax-exempt, and 
a price for the non-tax-exempt. Which 
would be slightly confusing, to say the 
least. 

Municipal bonds, moreover, would 
have to vie directly with corporate is- 
sues on a price basis. Now they enjoy 
a distinct advantage, because of their | 
freedom from taxation. But if that ad- | 
vantage is removed, one of the princi- 
pal bits of persuasion toward the pur- 
chase of a municipal, instead of a 
corporate, will go out the window. 

Certainly, a change will widen the 
market for high-grade corporates; to 
the extent that it does, the market for 
municipals will be thinned out a bit. 


That Cotton Surplus—Reports on 
operations of cotton textile mills at | 
home and abroad for some time past 
have not made very inspiring reading. 
Unless there is a brisk pickup in the 
remainder of the cotton year, which 
ends July 31, the carryover of Ameri- 
can cotton—and foreign as well—can 
be revised upward. 

For each of the six months from Oc- 
tober through March, world consump- 
tion of American cotton fell substan- 
tially from the figure for the corres- 
ponding month of the preceding sea- 
son. August and September, in other 
words, are the only months of the sea- 
son to show a gain, and world con- 
sumption of the American growth for | 
the eight months through March 31 
comes to only 7,695,000 bales com- 
pared with 8,698,000 in the like period 
a year ago. 

World consumption of American cot- 
ton (in bales), as estimated by the | 
New York Cotton Exchange's trade 
report service, in recent months has 
compared as follows: 


1937-8 1936-7 1935-6 
Aug. 1,017,000 996,000 903,000 
Sep. 1,046,000 1,088,000 939,000 
Oct. 1,030,000 1,084,000 1,078,000 
Nov. 1,021,000 $1,066,000 1,054,000 
Dec. 955,000 1,127,000 1,035,000 
Jan. 916,000 1,109,000 1,121,000 | 
Feb. 867,000 1,068,000 1,087,000 
Mar. 966,000 1,210,000 1,096,000 
Apr. 1,160,000 = 1,098,000 
May 1,095,000 1,050,000 
June 1,123,000 1,082,000 
July 1,017,000 1,060,000 | 
Total — 13,093,000 12,503,000 | 


It now seems unlikely that the | 
1937-8 season will result in consump- 
tion of as much as 11,500,000 bales. 
Few estimates heretofore have been 


| tractors with Twin Dise gear 
| tooth driven clutches. 
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HE DIDN'T TOUCH 


SECOND-AND LOST 


THE PENNANT * 


BUT IT MADE A BIG DIFFERENCE 


% Sept. 23, 1908, Polo Grounds, New York, Giants us 
Cubs. th inning, score tied, two out, with Giant run- 
ners, McCormick on third and Merkle on first. Bridwell 
hit safely to center,to bringin what should have been win- 
ning run, but Merkle failed to run to second and touch the 
base. Evers of Cubs called for ball, stepped on second, 
claiming a force-out of Merkle. Umpires allowed it, leav- 
ina score a tie, and called game account darkness. The 
play-off, Oct. 8th, decided the pennant. Cubs won, 4-2. 


In 1917, a prominent tractor maker 
had trouble with his tractor—the shoe 
clutches used were to blame. An ex- 
pert clutch maker heard about it... 
designed a new type clutch...sub- 
mitted it for tests. The trouble was 


| eliminated! @ That was the first Twin 
| Dise Cluteh—a small part of the 


machine, but of great importance. 
Other leading tractor makers quickly 
adopted it and the new Twin Dise 
Clutch Company worked night and 
day. @ Today, there are over 400 types 
and sizes of Twin Dise Clutches and 
Power-Take-Off Units — for every in- 
dustrial use. And the original custom- 
ers of °17 and 718 still use Twin Dise 
Clutches. Write for booklet. Twin Disc 
Clutch Company, Racine, Wisconsin, 
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ANCHOR 


FENC ES 
Stand The Rap! 


Deep-driven “anchors” keep the 
fence posts fast in the ground, 
the fence alwaysin line. In any 
ground——frost and thaws, stress 
and strain won't weaken an 
Anchor Fence. And j ust as per- 
manent as the drive-anchored 
posts are the other features of 
Anchor Fences described in 
Anchor's 
FREE FENCE BOOK 

It tells all about fencing ... 
helps you select fences and gates 
that look better, last | onger. Get 
this valuable book FREE, and 
the local address of Anchor's 
Nationwide Erecting Service. 
Write: Anchor Post Fence Co., 
6670 Eastern Ave., Balto... Md. 


PROTECT PLANT PROFITS 


ADER IN NUMBER OF CASI 


SYMBOL OF SECURITY 


ALL FORMS 
OF GROUP 
INSURANCE 


LIFE 
PENSIONS 
SICKNESS 

ACCIDENT 
HOSPITAL 


Salaried experts of the tna Group 
Division will give you intelligent 
and up-to-the-minute information 
on all phases of employee insurance. 


A TNA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford ... 


Connecticut 


quite that low. The carryover, there- 
fore, will probably be higher on Aug. 
1 than had heretofore been expected— 
will total more than 13,000,000 bales. 

World consumption of foreign cot- 
ton for the eight months through 
March 31 was 10,437,000 bales, com- 
pared with 11,751,000 in the compar- 
able months a year ago, the Cotton 
Exchange estimates. It is probable that 
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world carryover—American and _for- 

| eign cotton combined—will be more | 
than 23,000,000 bales on Aug. 1, an all- 
time peak, 


prices—around 35¢ a lb.—have been 
recorded in the last few days. And 
until there is some improvement in 
American consumption of the metal, 
there isn’t likely to be any very sharp 
price recovery, in the opinion of the | 
metal trade. 

Big consumers in this country, such 
as tin plate and automobiles, ran at | 
a slightly lower rate in April than in 
March, most observers believe. When 
it is recalled that consumption in this 
country in recent months has barely 
hit 3,500 tons on an average, whereas 
figures above 6,000 were general a 
year ago, the extent of the decline can 
be seen clearly. 

The cartel may cut quotas further— 
they’re down to 55% already—and it 
may set up a buffer pool. However, 
most of the trade doubts the ability of 
the cartel to do much for prices with- 
out a substantial measure of aid from 
consuming industries. 


| Tin Prices Sag—New lows for tin 
| 


Bumper Wheat Crop—There is noth- | 
ing but good news about the winter 

wheat crop these days—except that 

prices have gone to new lows. Crop 

estimates have been revised upward 

persistently in the light of the most 

favorable weather in years. The logical 

accompaniment is selling in wheat pits 

of the northern hemisphere. 

The private forecasters now are put- 
ting their winter wheat estimates above 
750,000,000 bu. Some go considerably 
higher, with the Santa Fe railroad 
(which moves a good part of the crop) 
opining that it wouldn’t be any great 
surprise for the harvest to run as high 
as 800,000,000 bu. Therefore the gov- 
ernment estimate, due on Tuesday, is | 
expected to be up sharply from the 
April 1 figure of 726,000,000 bu. 

Small wonder, then, that prices have 
been sagging until all futures on the 
Chicago Board of Trade got below 80¢ 
a bu. early this week. Prospects in the 
spring wheat belt in this country seem 
good at present; Canada reports en- 
couraging moisture conditions so far. 
Moreover, nothing has happened to ex- 


port demand which would in any way 
alter the prospect of a carryover of 
at least 200,000,000 bu. from the 
United States 1937 crop. 
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«xy Appleseed was born in Mas- 
etts in 1774 and gained fame 
» wilds of Indiana and Ohio as 
«jonary, a friend of all human 
animal life, a sage and humorist, 
above all, as a scatterer of apple 
. and an encourager of apple 
th. So it’s no wonder that New 
nd is going to have an apple 
“val next fall and call it Johnny 
seed Week. Still, we wish they'd 
his real name and call it John 
oman Week. Let them call it John 
oman Week and we'll promise to 
a special apple celebration at 
lesk of the Gentleman on the For- 
Desk, whether he likes it or not. 
‘\nd chances are he won't like it. 
kes apples well enough, but, for 
at and a’ that, Johnny Apple- 
. namesake is a busy man for 
s time ago the Hamilton Club, 
» had been the largest Republican 
in Chicago, gave up the effort 
urvive. So nowadays when you 
« the old site of the club, at Dear- 
Street near Madison, you find 
e things in its place. One is the 
ton Hotel, which occupies the 
living quarters of the Hamilton 
the second is the Seal Club, 
h lets you swim in the old club’s 
and the third is the Hamilton 
thetic Club, which runs the gym, 
handball courts, and all the other 
tie facilities except the pool. 
Have you ever longed for a Phys- 
) Utopia?” asks the Athletic Club, 
, advertising folder. Well, a Fiscal 
ia was what the members of the 
Hamilton Club always longed for, 
{they'd had it the old club would 


be alive. 


day the automobile accident 
lem is going to be solved, and 
solution will probably be along 
s that are now considered fan- 

There may be a foolproof car 
a foolproof road. William A. Van 
er, director of vehicles and traf- 
for the District of Columbia, has 
atly suggested that express high- 
s may have block signals resem- 
ig those on railroads, “channeliz- 
rislands or radial strips” to control 
eway traffic, and segregation of 
xs, buses, and passenger cars; that 
vehicles may be run by electric 
rs, which would receive their en- 
through ethereal waves; and that 
‘o-electrie cells may control the 
| of cars, coordinate their move- 
t on a street where the traffic 
's are arranged for progressive con- 
and keep the cars from running 
rough red lights or stop signs. 
seems to us that photo-electric 


may do even more than this; 
they may control the speed of cars ac- 
cording to their nearness to each other. 
Or even according to their nearness to 
pedestrians. Or, for that matter, they 
may regulate pedestrians. This being 
our day for reckless prophecy, we 
flatly assert that before May 00, 1948, 
jaywalkers will be stopped by photo- 
electric cells. 


cells 


From Geoffrey Willoughby, manager 
of the Milwaukee Better Business Bu- 
reau: “This continued ‘editorial speak- 
ing’ reference to your office buffalo 
does not sound convincing. I'll bet you 
would not publish an authentic photo- 
graph of the animal in your office!” 
We'll bet we would, if we had one. 


Miss Biank, a stenographer in our 
Atlantic District Sales Department, 
handed a postcard yesterday to the 
space salesman on the Heavy Oils, 
Grease, and Turpentine Desk. The 
writing was scrawled and uneven: 
My Dear Mister — ; 
I have heard that you are 
building a house in Flower Hill. 
I want to tell you that there are 
some nice houses in there and I 
would like to come in and see 
you about the house. In fact I 
want to come in and see Miss 
Blank she seems very nice from 
what you say about her. Well I 
must say goat by now but please 
make a date for me to come in 
and see a movie and Miss B. 
Sincerely 
Sir Gilbert Batten Tree 
“That brat!” said the space sales- 
man on the Heavy Oils, Grease, and 
Turpentine Desk. “I'll ring her neck!” 
But we don’t think his 12-year-old 
daughter has any large reason to be 
scared. 


“How do you know!” writes E. N. 
Herrmann, of the American Cast Iron 
Pipe Co., New York, concerning the 
last statement on this page in the 
April 23 issue. Well, that’s quite a 
question, and we're not sure how to 
answer it. In fact we don’t think we 
shall. 


Tue Gentleman on the Fiscal Desk 
is glad that the price of his morning 
paper has been raised. “It used to cost 
me $1.20 a month,” he explains. “The 
price of the paper was 95}¢, and there 
was a 24}¢ delivery charge—a sort of 
supertax amounting to more than 25%, 
which I've always resented. Now the 
total price will be $1.45 a month, but 
the paper alone will cost $1.215833333 
a month, while the delivery charge will 
be only 23.4166666¢—a decline not 
only relatively but absolutely. I'm 
tickled pink.” 
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Choosing the Wrong Time 


President Roosevelt's anti-monopoly 
message to Congress is more persua- 
sively worded than are most of his 
recent utterances. Yet several questions 
should be asked about it—questions 
concerning its fundamental logic, and 
its applicability to the needs of the 
country at the present time. 

In the first place, fairness requires 
the admission that the most important 
advances that have been made toward 
reforms in distribution have been the 
work of a few of the largest corpora- 
tions, whether they are monopolies or 
not. Reforms in distribution, reductions 
in distribution costs, have been and 
still are urgently necessary. And _ this 
fact has been recognized, in program 
and action and accomplishment, by 
large corporations such as are most 
suspect at the present time and are the 
targets for most of the punitive legisla- 
tion of the New Deal. 

Since these corporations have _per- 
formed so notable a public service, and 
have been enabled to do so by reason 
of their bigness, surely the sensible 
thing to do is not to destroy bigness 
in corporate activity. Bigness has dis- 
covered and applied most of the short 
cuts not only in distribution but in 
manufacture, producing more goods 
for less money, giving effect to that 
abundant life which Mr. Roosevelt has 
so eloquently been urging. The destruc- 
tion of bigness would therefore be an- 
tagonistic to the public welfare. 

What of the immediate practical ap- 
plication of the President's anti-trust 
message? It is as plain as daylight that 
virtually no corporation and no mo- 
nopoly is making very much money 
right now. Regardless of those ethical 
considerations that might warrant a 
study of the monopoly question in the 
near future, it would be a fine thing 
if all business, whether monopolistic or 
not, were permitted to make a little 
money, so that it could hire a few 
people, and expand its plant, and find 
new markets, and buy more goods. If 
there is any room for debate on the 
question of making a study of monopo- 
lies, God knows this is not the time to 
debate it, this is not the time to be 
springing a comprehensive onslaught on 
any important section of the business 
community. 

If there is a question of the adequacy 
of the fire exits of a theater, the proper 
way to find the answer is not by get- 
ting up on the stage and asking the 
question during the Saturday matinee. 


The question is not so urgent that it 
cannot wait a while. Mr. Roosevelt has 
been pondering this anti-trust matter 
a pretty long time. Recurrently he has 
said something about it. He could have 
emphasized it a year ago without doing 
great harm; he could have addressed 
Congress at that time as he has ad- 
dressed it now. But instead he delayed 
He waited until business was in a bat! 
way, and then he suddenly decided 
that this was the right time to put a 
new big scare into the patient. It is the 
wrong time and Congress should not 
hesitate to tell the President so. 


Challenge of the 
LaFollette Party 


It is too early to say whether the La- 
Follette brothers have taken the op- 
portune moment to launch their new 
party. Clearly, however, they have 
made a shrewd beginning. Their plat- 
form and Gov. LaFollette’s speeches 
are adroitly phrased, appealing not only 
to farmers and workers but, in a sur- 
prising measure, to business men. 

But judgment must wait on a fuller 
revelation of what the new party has 
in mind. The LaFollette brothers are 
withholding specifications, lest they 
alienate some of their possible adher- 
ents. For example, they do not specify 
the action outlined in their first plank 
—‘The ownership and control of 
money and credit, without qualification 
or reservation, must be under public 
and not private control.” Does that 
mean government ownership of all the 
Federal Reserve Banks?—or of all na- 


tional banks?—or of all banks? or’ 


something else? The brothers remain 
willfully vague. 

Moreover, some of the emotional 
aspects of their campaign awake mis- 
givings. What is the significance of 
their party flag, of their obvious plans 
to stir up religious exaltation, of their 
rhapsodic emphasis on national destiny 


and on the Creator's spx plans § 
this hemisphere from the 
time? There are manif 
this claptrap. Let's sticl comn 


sense. That’s the Ame: was 
Way 
solving economic problen 
Anyhow, the brothers e mal 
Nae 


skillful beginning. Their 
being to the left, they 


draw strength from Roos elt, 
tries to prevent this by mo ing 4, 7 
left, he and the LaFollett, 
the radical strength, while conse 


atives will stand united. 


Federal Club 


Over Broadcasters 


In dealing with governmen!. the 
industry must speak soft] | carr 
pot of honey. So it is all t}, re « 
nificant when a leader in 
speaks blupsty about its r ns ¥ 
Washingterr.. avid Sarn presid 
of the Corporation Ames 
which owns the National Broadeast 
System, recently uttered en 
truths. He pointed out that althou 
the Federal Communicati: Com 
sion has authority to gran! 

ing licenses for as long as three years, 
it regularly limits them to six months 
The licensee’s investment ng je 
ardized twice a year, he must be ver 
polite to the FCC. 

Hence there is danger that the ¢ 
ernment will muzzle radio as the y 
of public opinion. Mr. Sarnoff says 
outright censorship is little to le 


feared, because it would provoke 
great public protest; but the stations 
live in fear of government disappro 


“Post-program discipline by the 
ernment can be a form of censorship 
that is all the more severe because it is 
undefined.” 

Mr. Sarnoff speaks, too, of “the atts 
tude in some quarters of the gove 
ment toward the profits earned 
broadcasters.” He suggests tha 
broadcasting is turned into a no-pre! 
industry, “investors may prefer to ¢ 
change their broadcasting equities { 
government securities.” Then we wo 
have government ownership, @ 
“broadcasting of the government, 


the government, and for the gover 

ment.” This is a very real danger, ant 
it can only be warded off by a genera 


public defense of the broadcasters 
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